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Guaranteed-wage Plans in Practice 


In view of the great interest in annual-wage and 
employment-guarantee programs, the following ma- 
terial is presented from a forthcoming study by 
the author. Since this chapter has particular value in 
that it deals with the actual experience of companies, 
The Conference Board is making it available in ad- 
vance of the study, which is still in process of prepara- 
tion. 


NNUAL-wage and employment-guarantee plans 
have not been widely adopted. Experience with 
these arrangements is fragmentary, does not extend 
over protracted periods and the evidence available as 
to their efficacy is inconclusive. Many of the argu- 
ments presented for and against these plans are based 
on theory and are not: backed with tangible proof as 
to whether the predictions will be borne out in actual 
operation. 


DURATION OF PLANS 


Tue Conrerence Boarp has obtained fairly com- 
plete histories of sixty-one plans, both active and dis- 
continued. The most significant fact brought out in 
the analysis of these plans is that over half have been 
abandoned for one reason or another, while twenty- 
nine are still in existence. As can be seen in Table 1, 
nearly two fifths of the plans still active have been 
in operation only five years or less, approximately 
three fifths for over five years, and only eight have 
survived more than ten years. 

The history of the discontinued plans is less auspi- 
cious. Two thirds were abandoned within five years 
of their adoption, while only three plans were in ex- 
istence for more than ten years. In all, less than 20%, 
or eleven of the sixty-one plans, survived more than 
ten years. The plan with the longest history was that 
of the Wallpaper Association of America which was 
abandoned in 1930, as the result of the depression, 
after operating for thirty-six years. 
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Most of the better-known annual-wage and employ- 
ment-guarantee plans have been initiated by employ- 
ers who have been motivated chiefly by a desire to 
remove the workers’ sense of insecurity. As one offi- 
cial expressed it: “Industry has no moral or social 
right to look upon labor as a commodity. No man 
can be expected to give his greatest skill or best loy- 
alty to a job that discards him when trouble starts.” 
Another executive expressed similar sentiments in 
saying that: “Management owes a responsibility to 
employees for a more certain income. It should give 
the same sense of security as they themselves want.” 

The advantages of steady work to wage earners are 
self-evident. A wage earner may be paid by the hour, 
but his needs for food and shelter continue through- 
out the year whether he is working or not. Pay by 
the year enables the worker to budget his expendi- 
tures, to purchase a home and to provide for his chil- 
dren’s education. Assured of steady work, the wage 
earner may enjoy peace of mind and is more likely to 
feel that he is needed and wanted. 


MOTIVES FOR ADOPTING PLANS 


Several companies believe that if the practice of 
providing steady employment became sufficiently 
widespread the demoralizing depressions which have 
occurred with increasing frequency in the United 
States might be minimized or avoided altogether by 
providing mass purchasing power at a uniform level. 
Other companies believe that the economy is severely 
jolted whenever large numbers of employees are laid 
off, and that the use of guarantee plans might help 
in eliminating this factor of instability. A few em- 
ployers were deeply concerned with the irregular sea- 
sonal operations prevalent in their organizations, and 
initiated guarantee programs in an effort to provide 
employees with more regular pay in spite of seasonal 
fluctuations. 

It is also recognized that if management were suc- 
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cessful in stabilizing employment and production to 
a point where a guarantee plan could be operated 
successfully, the organization would receive substan- 
tial benefits through the full utilization of its equip- 
ment, and would enjoy other advantages as well. 


BENEFITS 


The advantage most frequently mentioned by co- 
operating companies is that a guarantee plan engen- 
ders a feeling of security on the part of the worker and 
is a factor in improving plant morale. Several com- 
panies have never had a serious strike during the time 
their plans have been in operation. 

A substantial number of companies believe that the 
presence of the guarantee was instrumental in holding 
down labor turnover during the war years and in 
attracting desirable applicants. 

Increased efficiency is reported by a number of 
organizations which find that their programs discour- 
age slowdowns resorted to by workers when they be- 
lieve they are about to be laid off and wish to make 
the work on hand last as long as possible. Freed 
from fear of losing their positions, wage earners will 
continue to operate at their normal pace even though 
the end of the work on hand apparently is in sight. 
Workers may also be willing to try new methods and 
short cuts as long as the increased productivity will 
not result in layoff or discharge. Several officials state 
that workers’ output has definitely been increased 
because of the plan. 

Another advantage mentioned by several com- 
panies is that the plan has acted as a spur to manage- 
ment to stabilize production and employment. As 
stated by an executive of a company with a success- 
ful program: “It is not economically sound to pay for 
work not performed. Any attempt to do so will mean 
payment of wages with no accompanying return in 
production, which will lead inevitably to failure and 
bankruptcy.” 

The largest savings under the Proctor & Gamble 
Company’s plan were the most unexpected by the 
company. If the plant were operated on the same 
basis as in 1923, it would take additional plant and 
equipment costing $100 million to handle the extra 
business in periods of peak demand, in addition to 
carrying, depreciation and interest charges. But with 
production stabilized, the company makes full use of 
its equipment at all times, and also benefits by fre- 
quently obtaining more favorable terms through buy- 
ing its raw material on a yearly basis. Purchasing on 
a long-term basis also aids the supplier of materials 
to schedule his production. 

The advantages of an annual wage are clearly dem- 
onstrated in Austin, Minnesota, where the main plant 
of the Geo. A. Hormel & Co. is located. Home own- 
ership increased greatly, and Hormel employees 
became good customers for mechanical refrigerators, 
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Table 1: Years of Existence of Active and Dis- 
continued Guarantee Programs : 


iscontinued 


‘Num-| Per |\Num-} Per 


Years of Existence 


ber | Cent || ber | Cent 

Five years or less.......... 82 | 52.6} 11 | 87.9} 21 
1 year'or leas,/.504 0005/0 12) 18 Tins, eae 
@. VOAYBia a ieee sis orbs ste 6 9.8] 2 6.9 
S! VORB a corse ometae os 6 9.8] .. Ase 
AN VGAYS:, 2s cacaseeenes 1 LG i. Banc 
By YOArecd ..hetawtareed ees ms 1 1.6 Rot 3.4 

Exact time unknown but 
less than 5 years...... 6 9.8] 1 3.4 
Quer & yearesn nc x53 aeslse 26) 42.6) 17} 658.7 
GiVGATS)cc.cs oe ee sanse 1 EG ee 
T VORB. ovsjnicieia c/nieitinw > 4 6.6] 8} 10.8 
SB Yeates: cage cae sens’ 3 4.9] 3] 10.8 
JO yearee ges te ae oe g 8.3 1 3.4 
lyeats.c 220 or ra 2 8.3 2 6.9 
IP years, cases to sean «sre 8 4.91 3] 10.3 
IS years aa. = sees ease 1 L612 3.4 
UY YeCarsss ae stacie a nciee's 1 1G. R ae sain 
QS Yeartsiciacstenateen ooas 2 3.34% 1 3.4 
Bay CATH op, cans tual = ait ine pI iI-Gpa.t 3.4 
BO VOaTSs annus. seers aC il hee ats 
Exact time unknown but 

over 5 years.......... 8.2} 2 6.9 
Umlenowitsaraa. tnd ate 8 £22 af 3.4 

Lotal. xeae teases eter 61 | 100.0 |] 29 | 100.0 |] 32 


other types of household equipment and for automo- 
biles when they were available. Austin’s economy, it 
is held, has been greatly benefited by the presence 
of the annual-wage plan.? 


DISADVANTAGES 


Conditions have been most favorable for the de- 
velopment of annual-wage and other guarantee pro- 
grams during the past decade. With expanding busi- 
ness activity, calls for benefits have been infrequent 
and easily met. Five companies report that during 
the war period their plans had been inactive, because 
full-time employment prevailed for all persons eligible 
under the program. 

Under these circumstances, complaints regarding 
the operation of guarantee plans are few. Several con- 
cerns state that during the minor recession of 1937 
and 1938, payments to make good the company’s 
promise of steady employment were heavy and neces- 
sitated revisions in the provisions of their plans. A 
few firms have been concerned with the employees’ 
reaction to the guarantee, as workers seemingly have 
taken the protection too much for granted. Other 
than these complaints, companies reporting on the 
operation of plans now active are satisfied with them. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF PLANS 


A measure of success of any program is its con- 
tinuance. Manifestly a plan which reveals serious de- 
fects in operation must be either modified or discon- 


Jack Chernick and George C. Hellickson, “Guaranteed Annua 


bby ee The University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
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Table 2: Active and Discontinued Plans, 
Classified by Date of Adoption 


Discontinued 


Total Plans ae 


Active Plans 
Date of Adoption 


Per 


Cent 
Before 1925) 2 
OT ae i en ae on 
1980-1084.. 8......... 50.0 
1988-1046,.5........... 67.9 
ae ae ae ae : 
Date unknown........... 38 3 
Wu h See Ee eee 52.5 


tinued entirely. On the basis of this measurement 
guarantee plans have met with only qualified success. 

Forty-six out of the sixty-one plans were estab- 
lished after the catastrophic depression of 1929. From 
1932 on, the index of business activity rose steadily 
with but minor recessions, and such circumstances 
should have offered the most favorable environment 
for the development of these plans. Yet, as can be 
noted from Table 2, two thirds of the plans adopted 
during the decade 1930-1940 were discontinued—a 
fact which seems to offer striking proof of serious dis- 
advantages as well as advantages in a guarantee plan. 

An analysis of specific reasons why plans were dis- 
continued reveals some interesting sidelights on their 
operation. Major causes of discontinuance enumer- 
ated by companies are: 


Number of 


Cause of Discontinuance Companies 


Union Achvity and athitudes....... 2.2.0.2 7es ese tweens 9 
pWarhine comditiorsat omee,.bi te Aenie sas ene. aoe Gee ane 8 
[Depression OL EMIT ilesa ee 2% cube vi deromiiyt tlie viawrs te 6 7 
Adoption of Social Security Act...............ccceeees 5 
Huiplovesmnuiterences; occa e es henson veces cus cas 3 


It will be noted that union activity and attitudes 
are at the top of the list of reasons for discontinu- 
ance, closely followed by causes arising out of the war 
and the depression. 


Union Activities 


Until the recent drive for annual-wage plans was 
instituted by the CIO, most unions were not con- 
vinced of the value of an annual-wage or employment- 
guarantee program, and nearly a third of the discon- 
tinuances were attributable in part at least to union 
indifference or antagonism. Three programs were 
abandoned because the union preferred higher wages 
to an employment guarantee. In one company the 
employees chose another union, and in negotiating 
a new agreement the employment-guarantee provi- 
sions of the earlier contract were omitted, without any 
comment from union officials or employees. 

Three companies dropped their guarantees when 
their establishments were unionized. One of these 
companies was still convinced of the value of its plan, 
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Table 3: Active and Discontinued Guarantee 
Plans, Classified by Type of Industry 


Total Plans 


Active Plans 


Discontinued 
P 


Industry 


Num-| Per ||Num-| Per 
ber Cent ber Cent 


Nondurable consumers’ goods| 32 | 100.0 || 1 


6| 50.0) 1 
Soap and chemicals..... . 51) 100701) 1" "2050 
Hoods 5 ah nconenkae 8 | 100.0 || 6] 75.0 
Paper and printing...... 8 | 100.0] 3} 87.5 
Textiles, shoes and cloth- 
INGikh cwenlss ota hie 11 | 100.0) 6} 54.5 
Durable goods.............| 21 | 100.0|| 9 | 42.9 
Automobiles, parts and 
Tubber: tires: yess ase 4} 100.0 arse 
Dinoleuinieveeess te, || 100)0) |e LGOLO 
Lumber and construction} 4 | 100.0 |] 3a] 75.0 
Machinery and _instru- 
MentS.i6: 5 Hock Manes 5 | 100.0 1 20.0 
Metal products.......... 7} 100.0 |) 4b] 57.2 
Miscellaneous manufactur- 
RUNGE Zor Se ne rn RET 8*1" 100.0 te aoee: 
Mercantile establishments...| 4 | 100.0\| 3| 75.0 
Transportation............ The 100 ON \ets, LOO SON Gees \eaeieriee 
otal wansaceer aes Olea OO ROL Keo 47.5 || 32 52.5 


aTwo of three plans were adopted in 1945. 
bAI] four of these plans were adopted in 1945. 


but did not consider it practicable to continue its 
operation because several unions were involved, mak- 
ing it very difficult to transfer employees from one 
department to another. Unrestricted transfer pre- 
viously had been the mainstay of its plan. 

Two companies abolished their guarantee programs 
because of strong union opposition to them. In one 
case, that of a paper company, the union construed 
the plan as a wedge used by management to split the 
union’s standing with employees. An official of the 
company believes that it would require a long period 
of reeducation, training, and faith building before the 
plan would be acceptable to its workers. In the other 
case, the Patterson Manufacturing Company’s plan 
was welcomed by the employees in the beginning, and 
the company considered the money and effort spent 
well invested. Later the plant was moved, and labor’s 
attitude became militantly hostile instead of coopera- 
tive. 


War’s Effect 


World War II introduced many uncertainties into 
the administration of guarantee plans which had been 
devised for peacetime operation. As a consequence of 
transition to war work, government control over ma- 
terials, labor scarcities, and other wartime problems, 
eight companies decided against continuance of their 
programs. In five of the eight companies, the suspen- 
sion was considered temporary, with the expectation 
that the plan would be resumed when more normal 
conditions prevailed. In the remaining three con- 
cerns, there was no indication that the plans would 
be revived at a later date. 

All five of the companies which discontinued 
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their guarantee programs only for the duration indi- 
cate their approval of the idea. According to one 
company the plan “had been of great value to all 
concerned. Both employees and management are 
anxious to return to the plan when normal conditions 
return. It appears to be the principal factor in en- 
abling our organization to retain almost our entire 
working force intact during this trying period.” 


Employee Attitudes 


Three companies discontinued their plans because 
employees were not sufficiently appreciative. The ex- 
perience of one company is typical: 

“The employees at first were quite impressed, but in 
the long run, it did not mean as much to them as we 
thought it would. . . the wage earner will view any 
plan with one measuring stick—the amount of dollars 
it places in his hands. When the employment stabiliza- 
tion program made payments under the plan very infre- 
quent, benefits became of smaller and smaller interest. 
If we had run into a bad stretch, the plan would have 
taken on considerable importance.” 


In similar vein another official writes: 


“During prosperity, the plan was of very little value. 
In depressions, employees clamor for it. During the years 
the plan was in effect, employment was very steady, 
with no payments under the plan. It did not seem to 
be valued very highly, and prospects of full time seemed 
so good that the arrangement*was dropped without com- 
ment.” 


Federal Legislation 


Some of the earlier plans were created to provide 
employees with some financial assistance while seek- 
ing other work and anticipated the unemployment 
compensation benefits later provided under state laws. 
When these laws were enacted, five plans were dis- 
continued because it was believed that the company 
benefits duplicated the unemployment compensation 
benefits. 

Many guarantee programs are based upon the prin- 
ciple of working long hours in the busy season and 
short hours in the dull season, thus balancing over- 
time against undertime without the penalty of over- 
time premiums where the employee works long hours. 
The enactment of the Fair Labor Standards Act se- 
verely hampered plans based on this principle unless 
the companies were willing to comply with all the 
regulations laid down by law. Only one company, 
however, mentioned the Fair Labor Standards Act as 
a contributing factor to the discontinuance of its plan. 


Depression 


The depression of the early Thirties is given as the 
reason for discontinuance by seven companies or near- 
ly 78% of the plans adopted prior to 1929. 

The Procter & Gamble Company’s employment- 
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Table 4: Active and Discontinued Plans, by Type 
prapsentiiiaatoaaiae hit ee it nd ioe Sa eB 


Type 


Annual wage...........-- 
Annual employment guar- 


Employment guarantee for 
jibetsntcal periods but 
not for year, 4. «acs ote 

Wage advance............ 

Guarantees for limited pe- 


a 2of 5 plans established in 1945 
b 2 of 12 plans established in 1945 
¢ lof 5 plans established in 1945 
d 7 of 29 plans established in 1945 


guarantee plan weathered the depression successfully, 
with but minor revisions in its structure. The annual- 
wage plan of the Columbia Conserve Company, which 
was part of a unique experiment in employee owner- 
ship and management, was kept in operation through- 
out the early Thirties, but drastic revisions in the 
annual-wage provisions were necessary. The plan was 
finally abandoned when the company went out of bus- 
iness. The Seaboard Air Line Railway plan, which was 
in reality a guarantee to keep a minimum mainte- 
nance force occupied, also was continued throughout 
this trying period. 

Cyclical depressions have proved the major obstacle 
to the successful operation of a guarantee program. 
Many companies which have solved the problem of 
providing regular employment in spite of seasonal 
variations have confessed that they are baffled in 
meeting the problems of mass unemployment which 
occur at the low point of the cyclical swing. 


RATE OF SURVIVAL 


Industries which have provided the most favorable 
environment for the continued operation of guarantee 
plans have been food, textiles, clothing and shoes, and 
mercantile establishments in which more than half 
of the plans adopted have survived, according to Ta- 
ble 3. In the nondurable consumers’ goods industries 
as a whole, the rate of discontinuance has been 50%, 
while for the durable goods industries, the rate of dis- 
continuance has been 57%. In the latter classification, 
however, are a number of plans which were adopted 
in 1945 as the result of the CIO drives. All the plans 
in the automotive industry were dropped, and all but 
one in the machinery classification as well as all plans 
in chemical companies. Five of the eight plans in 


paper and printing establishments were also aban- 
doned. 


Type of Plans 


Active and discontinued plans were analyzed to 
discover whether the rate of survival was better for 
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some types than for others. Table 4 reveals several 
interesting facts. The percentage of active annual- 
employment plans and annual-wage plans was higher 
than for plans with a guarantee for less than a year. 
The highest rate of discontinuance was in the wage- 
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advance plans. Over half the plans providing guaran- 
tees for limited periods were still active. 


F. Beatrice Brower 
Management Research Division 


Trends in Collective Bargaining 


Company and Union Security Clauses 


The issue of security clauses against strikes occu- 
pies much time and attention at the collective-bar- 
gaining conference. These clauses seem to be an elab- 
oration of the no-strike, no-lockout provisions which 
have long been part of union contracts. An agree- 
ment entered into on January 26, 1946, between the 
Chrysler Corporation and local unions of the United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (CIO) contains the following 
clause: 


“The union will not cause or permit its members to 
cause, nor will any member of the union take part in, any 
sit-down, stay-in or slowdown in any plant of the corpo- 
ration, or any curtailment of work or restriction of pro- 
duction or interference with production of the corpora- 
tion. The union will not cause or permit its members to 
cause nor will any member of the union take part in any 
strike or stoppage of any of the corporation’s operations 
or picket any of the corporation’s plants or premises until 
all the bargaining procedure as outlined in this agree- 
ment has been exhausted, and in no case until after the 
negotiations have continued for at least five days and 
not even then unless sanctioned by the international 
union. . . . In case a strike shall occur, either before or 
after all bargaining procedure has been exhausted, this 
agreement shall terminate at once. The corporation re- 
serves the right to discipline any employee taking part 
in any violation of this section of this agreement. The 
union agrees that it will not oppose the discharge or 
discipline of anyone who instigates, leads or induces an- 
other employee to take part in any unauthorized strike. 
The management will not cause or sanction a lockout 
until all the bargaining procedure as outlined in this 
agreement has been exhausted, and in no case until after 
the negotiations have continued for at least five days.” 


Wages and Competition 


An agreement with a CIO union in the Southwest 
states that if either the company or the union feels 
that “changes in the company’s competitive or eco- 
nomic position justify a different general level of 
wages in the plant, it may, by written notice, signify 
its desire that all or certain wage classifications or 
rates be changed, and the matter then shall be nego- 


tiated.” If there is mutual agreement on revised 
wages, payment is to start on a date set by the com- 
pany and the union. If a date cannot be agreed upon, 
the change shall become effective thirty days after 
“a written notice was served by complaining parties 
that a change was desired.” 

If the union or the company feels that “standard 
wage classifications or rates are incorrect by com- 
parison with the general level of wage classifications 
or rates in the plant, it may, by written notice, sig- 
nify its desire that such wage classifications be 
changed and the matter shall then be negotiated.” 

Wage classifications and rates on new and changed 
operations are to be established by the company and 
shall be considered as approved standard wage classi- 
fications and rates unless objected to by the union 
within sixty days after establishment. 

The company also has the right to change the basis 
of payment from hourly rates to piece rates or vice 
versa, providing it does not result in reduction in 
hourly earnings on the operation. These new rates 
shall be considered approved standard rates unless the 
union objects within sixty days. If any such rates 
established by the company and objected to by the 
union within sixty days are revised as the result of 
negotiation or arbitration, the revised rates shall be- 
come the standard rates, and payment on the revised 
basis shall become retroactive to the establishment of 
the original basis. 


Payment during Breakdown 


The International Molders and Foundry Workers 
(AFL) and a large American industry negotiated the 
following clause for determining procedure following 
a breakdown in machinery: 


“Whenever a breakdown occurs, it shall be the fore- 
man’s responsibility to determine whether or not repairs 
can be made within a reasonable length of time and to 
decide whether or not production demands and other 
factors indicate that he should hold the men on the job 
until repairs can be made. During this period, the men 
will draw their regular production rates for this shut-down 
time. If, however, it is found expedient to shut the line 
or lines down entirely because of such breakdown or 
other crippling factor, the men will be sent home and 
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paid only for the time when they are actually on the job, 
which time shall not be less than three hours.” 


“This change in procedure is being made with the 
understanding that there will be (1) no further 
discussion relative to ‘dead-heads’ which have at times 
been a major problem; and that (2) satisfactory ar- 
rangements are made between the day and night 
crews so that the company will not be called upon to 
pay twice for molds left upon the track by either of 
the crews involved.” 


Mechanization Clause 


Technological and mechanization changes are not 
meeting with concerted opposition from labor unions, 
as has been true to some extent in the past. There is 
a noticeable trend to include clauses which effect 
changes and methods of production in collective-bar- 
gaining contracts. It is stated in the contract of a 
CIO union regarding the effect of mechanization 
changes upon employees, that its purpose “is to pro- 
tect regular employees of the company who have com- 
pleted their initial probationary periods when me- 
chanization changes are made.” However, after such 
changes are instituted, it does not in any way inter- 
fere with the normal right of the company to refrain 
from replacing employees who leave or are transferred 
to positions not covered by the agreement. 

Mechanization changes covered consist of the in- 
troduction of mechanical, electrical or technical appa- 
ratus which would result in the displacement of regu- 
lar employees who have already completed their pro- 
bationary period. 

The clause further states that “the company may 
transfer employees affected by such mechanization 
changes, without reduction in pay, from one classifi- 
cation to another, or from one office to another in the 
same city, or, at the company’s expense and without 
loss of paid time to the employee, from one office or 
station to another, if it can make better use of its 
facilities or personnel. The company shall transfer 
those employees desiring to be transferred in the 
order of their seniority, or in the reverse order of 
seniority if no employee desires to be transferred.” 

However, no regular employee who has completed 
the probationary period shall be dismissed or have his 
wages reduced because of mechanization changes. If 
these changes result in substantially new kinds of 
work, the company shall discuss classification and 
wage scales for the new work with the union. 

The company shall have the same right to 
take any action following discussions with the union 
as it would have had without the discussion. 

The union and the directly affected employee shall 
be notified at least six months in advance of pro- 
posed mechanization changes and employees affected 
shall be allowed an opportunity during this period, on 
their own time or on the company’s time at the com- 
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pany’s discretion, to acquire the additional knowledge 
or skill necessary for employment in different classifi- 
cations. During this time no new employees shall be 
hired for jobs for which the regular employees are 
training. } j 

If, after a probationary period not exceeding six 
months in the new superior position, the work 
of an employee who has qualified for trial is unsatis- 
factory, he shall be returned to his previous classifica- 
tion, in accordance with his company seniority. 


Job Evaluation 


A collective-bargaining agreement with an eastern 
electrical company indicates that a qualified person 
shall be chosen to whom the union and the company 
may refer disputes arising from job evaluation or 
standards “established by the company and contested 
as to their reasonableness by the employee or the 
union.” 

It is also agreed between the union and the com- 
pany that where a job evaluation or standard cannot 
be settled before or during the third stage of the griev- 
ance procedure, the matter shall be referred to the 
person mentioned in the previous paragraph who 
“shall not, as far as possible, be prejudiced with respect 
to management or labor.” The cost of the services 
of this person shall be borne equally by the company 
and the union, and he shall be given full access to all 
information he desires in order to arrive at a job value 
or standard consistent with the plan in use by the 
company. His decision shall be final and binding upon 
both the union and the company. Standards shall be 
set up in the following manner: 


“Where the production is based on operator capacity or 
machine speed, the time study subject (operator or ma- 
chine) is to be selected after consultation with the fore- 
man and the department steward. 

“The standard shall be computed on the standard time 
study method and procedure and reviewed with the fore- 
man and department steward before being made effective.” 


Canadian Conciliation Methods 


Under the Wartime Labor Relations Regulations in 
Canada, boards of conciliation are appointed after 
thirty days of unsuccessful negotiations for an agree- 
ment. The thirty days start with certification of bar- 
gaining representatives, and ends when the concilia- 
tion officer of the government reports that an agree- 
ment might be facilitated by the appointment of a 
board. The decisions of these boards, consisting of a 
representative of employers and employees and a 
neutral chairman, are not mandatory, but in the 
nature of recommendations. No board of conciliation 
has to date recommended a closed-shop agreement; 
but in five instances a union shop has been recom- 
mended, “three times in majority reports with the 
employer’s nominee disagreeing and twice unani- 
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re a) oh el 


mously.” In three of these cases, says the Canadian 
Bureau of Labor, a modified form was recommended 
which does not require existing employees who are not 
members to join the union, but does require all new 
employees to join after a specified time. In a number 


Activities of Boards of Conciliations from 
March, 1944 to December 31, 1945 
Number Per Cent 


Number of boards of conciliation established..... . 147 
Number of boards of conciliation reporting todate.. 132 
Number of boards of conciliation before which 
union security was at issue................... 125 100.0 
Number of boards of conciliation recommending 
some form of union security.................. 90 872.0 
a. Boards recommending both checkoff and 
maintenance of membership............. 24 19.2 
b. Boards recommending checkoff solely. ...... 50 =. 40.0 
c. Boards recommending maintenance of mem- 
Bui SOlelys-< peer ees ee eek tec on. be ll 8.8 
d. Boards recommending union shop and check- 
Sens N IP ie ss SIR kreern ih <: Oo ninth Sts agian a « 3 2.4 
e. Boards recommending union shop solely... . . Q 1.6 
The findings of the Boards may also be expressed 
as follows: 
i. Boards recommending checkoff (see (a) (b) 
BUGAUEBDOVE) an .ged coos cca se Rone 17 61.6 
ii. Boards recommending maintenance of mem- 
bership (see (a) and (c) above) ......... 35 28.0 
iii. Boards recommending union shop (see (d) 
BAO NEN GHGVE) oe pee.s nts Ree obs « cca 46, 5 4.0 


of instances, the board has recommended a mainte- 
nance-of-membership clause as a compromise union- 
security measure, following the pattern established 
by the late National Defense Mediation Board and 
the War Labor Board of the United States. The ac- 
companying table indicates the activities of the na- 
tional boards of conciliation from March, 1944, when 
the law establishing them was passed, to December 
31, 1945. 


New Agreement in Steel 


The agreement raising wages and ending the strike 
against the United States Steel Corporation and its 
subsidiaries was reported in Steel Labor, official publi- 
cation of the United Steelworkers union (CIO). The 
text of the original contract, which with modification 
is to continue in effect until February 15, 1947, ap- 
pears in “Trends in Collective Bargaining and Union 
Contracts,” Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 71, re- 
cently published by Tue ConrereNce Boarp. 

Essential parts of the supplemental agreement, 
dated February 15, 1946, between Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corporation and United Steelworkers of America 
follow: 


“1. It is the intent of the parties to secure and sustain 
maximum productivity per employee during the term of the 
March 13, 1945, agreement as amended and supplemented 
by this supplemental agreement. In return to the com- 
panies for the wage increase herein provided and con- 
sistent with the principles of a fair day’s work for a fair 


day’s pay, the union reemphasizes its agreement with the 
objective of achieving the highest level of employee per- 
formance and efficiency consistent with safety, good 
health and sustained effort, and agrees that the union, its 
agents and its members will not take, authorize or con- 
done any action which interferes with the attainment 
of such objective. 


“2. The union agrees that during the term of the 
March 18, 1945, agreement, as amended and supple- 
mented by this supplemental agreement, neither the union, 
nor its agents, nor its members, will authorize, instigate, 
aid, condone or engage in a work stoppage or strike. The 
company agrees that during the same period there shall 
be no lockouts. 


“3. Subsection A of Section 4—Wages—of said agree- 
ment is changed to read as follows: 


“A. Continuation of Wage Rates 


“Effective January 1, 1946, and ending February 
15, 1946, each employee shall receive in addition to the 
earnings received from existing hourly, tonnage, in- 
centive and piecework rates, an amount of 914 cents 
for each hour worked. 


“Effective February 16, 1946, each employee shall 
receive, in addition to the earnings received from exist- 
ing hourly tonnage, incentive and piecework rates, an 
amount of 1814 cents for each hour worked. 


“ “Rates now in effect plus the 181 cents per hour 
increase above provided shall remain in effect for the 
duration of this agreement, except as changes may be 
permissible and accomplished under Subsection F of 
this section. Any changes made under the provisions 
of Subsection F of this section shall also remain in 
effect as above provided except as further changes may 
be permissible and accomplished under said subsec- 
tion.’ ” 


Rules Regarding Time Records 


Under the terms of a midwestern UAW-CIO con- 
tract each employee shall make out his own time card 
daily, which must show in detail each job he has 
worked on, the amount of time spent, the number of 
pieces produced and the number of nonproductive 
hours. Employees may receive assistance, if they so 
desire, from their foreman in making out time cards. 
These cards are to be checked on each succeeding day 
by the foreman and any changes will be explained 
and discussed with the individual employee. No 
changes will be made without due notice to the 
affected employee. Pieceworker employees are to sign 
their daily time cards. No employee shall punch his 
time card more than twenty minutes prior to the 
starting time, and when he leaves work the employee 
is to punch the time card designated for the depart- 
ment in which he works. “Punching the time clock 
for another employee is sufficient cause for dis- 
charge.” 

AprRAHAM A. DESSER 
Management Research Division 
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Wage and Salary Stabilization 


EW regulations issued April 11 by the Office of 
N Economic Stabilization tighten the restrictions 
on wage increases imposed by President Truman’s 
wage-price policy order of February 14. Prior govern- 
ment approval is now required for the following types 
of wage increases: 


1. For new plants or new departments in existing plants; 

2. For employees in the building and construction in- 
dustry subject to the jurisdiction of the Wage Adjust- 
ment Board; 

3. For agricultural employees whose wage rates are 
subject to control by the Secretary of Agriculture; 

4. For employees in a basic steel industry who are 
covered by the War Labor Board’s directive order under 
which a steel commission was set up to rule on appli- 
cations for approval of plant inequity adjustments. 


In all instances, the appropriate wage or salary sta- 
bilization agency may, by general order, make excep- 
tions to these limitations. At the same time, the Sta- 
bilization Director reserves the right to define further 
classification of increases requiring prior approval. For 
the types of wage adjustments listed above, approval 
is required regardless of their effect on prices of the 
company’s goods or services. Other types of increases, 
except those to which blanket approval is given, re- 
quire prior approval by the appropriate government 
agency if the employer intends to seek price relief. 


ESCAPE PROVISION 


The deluge of applications which threatened to 
flood the Wage Stabilization Board when the Presi- 
dent’s wage-price policy was originally announced is 
relieved somewhat by the escape provision in the Sta- 
bilization Director’s regulations. Under the executive 
order, an employer who placed in effect an increase 
without prior approval forfeited the right to price 
relief for the increases while price controls remained 
in effect. This is modified by a provision in the direc- 
tor’s regulations permitting the employer to file with 
the Wage Stabilization Board or other appropriate 
stabilization agency, within thirty days of the date 
he grants an increase, a statement to the effect that 
he has no present intention of using the increase as a 
basis for requesting price relief. By doing so, the 
employer reserves the right to seek approval of the in- 
crease at a later date if he finds operation unprofitable 
at the increased wage level. Failure to file such a 
statement precludes the employer from seeking price 
relief at any later date. 

In specifying the types of wage adjustments which 


qualify for approval, the regulations affirm the Wage 
Stabilization Board’s authority to issue general orders 
defining the pattern of wage increases between V-J 
day and February 14, 1946, in a particular industry 
or a particular labor market area. Increases which 
conform to this pattern may be given blanket ap- 
proval. The same technique may be applied to in- 
creases necessary to eliminate gross inequities between 
wage rates in related industries, related plants or re- 
lated job classifications. The Wage Stabilization Board 
may specify that a given wage or salary level is neces- 
sary to eliminate such inequities in certain related 
industries or related plants. 

In passing on increases designed to correct inequi- 
ties between rates in related industries, the board is 
expressly instructed to consider the extent to which 
take-home pay has been reduced in the respective 
industries as a result of the war’s end. Other types 
of increases approvable for price relief purposes are: 


1. Cost of living increases defined in the regulations as 
an increase “necessary to correct a maladjustment which 
would interfere with the effective transition to a peace- 
time economy and which is further necessary to make 
the average increase since January 1, 1941, in wage or 
salary rates of the employees” equal to 33%; 

2. Increases which were approvable under the war- 
time stabilization rules in effect August 17, 1945, 


The section of the regulations dealing with OPA’s 
function under the wage-price policy includes two 
provisions which may have an important effect on 
wage regulations. These provisions can be summar- 
ized as follows: 


1. General price relief is not to be granted for the retro- 
active portion of any wage increase. Exception may be 
made, however, where necessary to break a bottleneck 
in the supply of an essential commodity. Therefore, it 
may be assumed that approval of price relief to cover 
a retroactive wage increase might be granted as a means 
of ending a serious strike. 

2. No action will be taken on application for price re- 
lief based on a conditional wage adjustment—that is, a 
wage increase contingent on an increase in the company’s 
prices. This does not, however, preclude an employer from 
applying for price relief while an application for approval 
of wage increase is pending. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


An attempt is made below to answer some of the 
questions raised by the new wage-price policy. The 
answers are based on interpretations of the new policy 
made jointly by the Office of Economic Stabilization, 


it taal 
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Office of Price Administration and the National Wage 
Stabilization Board. 


Question: What are the principal differences between the 
new wage policy and the previous policy? 


Answer: Under the old policy, the standards for approval 
of wage or salary increases were relatively limited and were 
not intended to limit the amounts of the increases which 
would actually take place. On the contrary, so-called un- 
approved increases which were over and above the stand- 
ards for approval were encouraged. But these unapproved 
increases could not be reflected in higher ceiling prices right 
away. After a six-month test period, however, OPA was 
directed to take them into full account and to give any 
price relief which the test period showed was called for 
under established pricing standards. 

This policy worked well in the majority of cases. Thous- 
ands of wage agreements have been concluded in orderly 
fashion under this policy. In many industries, however, 
labor has suffered a severe loss in take-home pay as a result 
of loss of overtime, downgrading, and similar factors. In 
some instances, employers could not absorb, even for a test 
period, the increases in wage rates which were necessary to 
give labor at least partial compensation for this reduction 
in earnings and to offset the increases in the cost of living. 

The new policy liberalizes the standards for approval of 
wage and salary increases. The basic standard consists of 
the patterns of adjustment which have actually been estab- 
lished in the various industries and localities during the 
period between V-J day and the date of the order. 

Having liberalized standards for approval, the new policy 
no longer encourages unapproved wage or salary increases. 
Consideration of such increases is barred not merely for 
six months but for the duration of the stabilization laws in 
determining either price ceilings or costs under government 
contracts. 

Wage or salary increases which are going to be used in 
applying for price relief immediately or for increasing costs 
to the government must be approved in advance 


Question: Can an employer make a wage or salary in- 
crease without government approval? 


Answer: Yes. Under the new executive order, unap- 
proved wage or salary increases are still lawful, with certain 
exceptions, just as they were before. However, increases 
must be approved before they can be used as a basis for 
an increase in price or rent ceilings or utility rates or for in- 
creasing costs to the United States under government con- 
tracts. Unless approved, such increases cannot, for the 
duration of the stabilization laws, be considered for such 
purposes. 


Question: Are there exceptions to the general rule that 
unapproved wage or salary increases are lawful? 


Answer: Yes. These exceptions are the same as those which 
existed before the new executive order. Wages in the build- 
ing construction industry cannot be increased without the 
prior approval of the Wage Adjustment Board. (This agency, 
made up of management, labor, and public representatives, 
has administered wage controls in this particular field 
throughout the war.) Wage increases which do not conform 
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to the ceilings on agricultural labor established by the De- 
partment of Agriculture are also unlawful. 


Certain inequity adjustments in the basic steel industry 
called for by the War Labor Board’s decision of November 
25, 1944, in the “basic steel” case still require prior ap- 
proval. New job rates in new plants or in new departments 
of existing ‘plants are also unlawful without specific ap- 
proval except that advance approval may be given by gen- 
eral order. 

The new executive order authorizes the Economic Sta- 
bilization Director to provide that additional classes of 
wage or salary increases require prior approval if in his 
judgment such action is necessary to keep increases con- 
sistent with the purposes of the stabilization laws. 

The new executive order and regulations do not affect 
preexisting rules as to wage decreases. All wage decreases 
are unlawful unless approved before being made. 


Question: What is meant by an approved wage or salary 
increase? 


Answer: An approved wage or salary increase is one which 
can be used as a recognized item of costs in applying for 
price or rent increase. The executive order gives blanket ap- 
proval to certain classes of wage or salary increases. 

The order authorizes the Economic Stabilization Director 
to give blanket approval to additional classes of increases. 
Several such classes of increases are approved in the new 
wage-price regulations. 

Where such advance approval has been given, no further 
application to any wage or salary stabilization is required. 

Approval of other wage or salary increases can be ob- 
tained only on specific application to the appropriate wage 
or salary stabilization agency. 


Question: May an employer make a wage or salary in- 
crease and then apply for approval of it afterward? 


Answer: In two classes of cases, yes. In others, no. The 
first class of cases is one established by an earlier order of 
the Stabilization Administrator. For an interim period 
until March 15, 1946, an employer may make an unap- 
proved wage or salary increase without waiving the right to 
seek approval afterward. He must, however, apply for such 
approval within thirty days after the increase is first re- 
flected in current payrolls, 


The new regulations provide for a second class of cases in 
which approval of a wage or salary increase may be sought 
after it has been made. Prior approval of a wage or salary 
increase is not necessary if the employer has no present in- 
tention of using it as a basis for seeking an increase in price 
or rent ceilings or utility rates or for increasing costs under 
a government contract and if he so states in a notice filed 
with the appropriate wage or salary stabilization agency 
within thirty days after the increase is first reflected in 
current payrolls. 


The employer filing such a notice can ask for approval of 
the increase at any later time. Approval will be given or 
withheld on the same basis as if it had been sought before 
the increase was made. 

An employer making an unapproved wage or salary in- 
crease on or after March 15, 1946, and failing to file such 
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a notice, will be deemed to have waived any right to use the 
increase as a basis for seeking price increases. 


Question: If an employer makes a wage or salary increase 
without prior approval and gives notice that he has no 
present intention of using it as a basis for seeking a price 
increase, may he apply for a price increase later? 

Answer: Yes, but he must first obtain approval of the 
wage increase. OPA will consider his application for price 
relief if he shows a reasonable ground for the change in 
his original intention. Any price relief called for on the 
basis of the established pricing standards will then be given. 


Question: What is the purpose of requiring an employer 
to secure approval of a wage or salary increase before mak- 
ing it if he intends to use the increase as a basis for an im- 
mediate application for price relief? 


Answer: Wages and salaries are most closely tied to prices 
in cases in which the employer believes that a wage or 
salary increase will require an immediate price increase. 
The new standards of approval represent limits upon the 
amount of the increase which can be permitted to affect 
prices. 


Question: What classes of wage or salary increases are 
given advance approval by the President’s executive order 
itself? 

Answer: The President’s executive order gives advance 
approval to two classes of wage and salary increases: (1) 
Any increase lawfully made before the date of the order 
(February 14, 1946); and (2) any increase made at any time 
in accordance with a governmental recommendation an- 
nounced before the date of the order. 


The National Wage Stabilization Board and the Salary 
Stabilization Unit in the Treasury Department will give 
rulings, upon request, on questions as to whether a par- 
ticular increase under their jurisdiction falls within one of 
these classes. 


Question: What standards will be applied by the wage and 
salary stabilization agencies in passing upon applications 
for approval of wage or salary increases? 


Answer: The executive order and the new regulations is- 
sued by the Stabilization Director establish five groups of 
standards for the approval of wage or salary increases. The 
wage and salary stabilization agencies may approve: 

1. Increases consistent with a general pattern of wage 
or salary adjustments which has been established in a par- 
ticular industry, or in an industry or related industries 
in a particular local labor market between August 18, 
1945, and February 14, 1946. 


2. Increases necessary (where no such pattern was es- 
tablished) to eliminate a gross inequity between wage 
rates or salaries in related industries, related plants in 
the same industry, or related job classifications in the 
same plant. 


3. Increases necessary (where no such pattern was 
established) to make the average increase in wage or sal- 
ary rates of employees in the appropriate unit since Janu- 
ary, 1941, equal the increase of 33% in living costs be- 
tween January, 1941, and September, 1945. 
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4. Increases necessary to correct substandard rates. 


5. Increases falling within the wartime wage standards 
in effect on August 17, 1945, (except the standard relat- 
ing to rare and unusual cases) , which were used in passing 
on applications for approval of wage or salary increases. 


GENERAL ORDER 43 


Preapproval for price relief purposes is given to 
wage adjustments that are to bring wage rates up to 
65 cents an hour, to adjust piece rates in line with 
change in production processes made in accordance 
with merit rating or progression plan in effect before 
February 14, 1946, or approved thereafter, and to 
eliminate certain intraplant inequities. 


The following is the text of the order: 


“Wage increases which conform with any of the pro- 
visions of this General Order shall be deemed to be ap- 
proved by the National Wage Stabilization Board and by 
the Economic Stabilization Director without the necessity 
for applying for and obtaining specific approval of such 
increases: 


“A. Any wage or salary increase which does not result 
in an hourly rate of pay above 65 cents per hour. 


“B-1. Any change heretofore or hereafter made in an 
incentive wage or piece rate to reflect a change in 
method, product, tools, material design or production 
conditions provided that such change maintains the es- 
tablished relationship between the earnings and effort 
so that equivalent earnings will be paid for equivalent 
effort. 


“B-2. The institution at any time of an incentive wage 
or piece rate for a new production item in those parts of 
a plant where an established incentive wage or piece rate 
plan was in operation prior to February 14, 1946, or has 
been approved thereafter, provided that the principles of 
the plan which is in operation are applied to the new item. 
In establishing incentive wage or piece rates for new pro- 
duction items, equivalent occupational earnings must be 
maintained for equivalent effort. 


“C, Any individual wage or salary increase or bonus 
payment made at any time in accordance with a schedule 
or plan providing for the making of merit increases, pro- 
gression increases or increases based upon length of serv- 
ice or for bonus payments if such schedule or plan was in 


effect prior to February 14, 1946, or has been approved 
thereafter. 


“D. Any wage increase to eliminate or correct intra- 
plant inequities made at any time in accordance with a 
job evaluation plan established prior to February 14, 1946, 
or approved thereafter. Any individual increases so made 
shall not serve as a basis for subsequent approval or any 
other wage increases for the purpose of eliminating intra- 
plant inequities.” 


Russet A. Heppen 
Management Research Division 
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Chronology of Labor Relations 


March 


23 Extent of Bargaining Agreements Estimated—Depart- 
2 Rubber Workers Get Pay Rise of 18.5 Cents an Hour— 


ment of Labor estimates that for 1945 almost half of 


Wage agreement of “Big Four” of rubber industry and 
United Rubber Workers (CIO) marks conclusion of in- 
dustry-wide negotiations. Increase will affect 100,000 
union workers and is expected to set pattern for en- 
tire industry of 200,000. Agreement is first practical 
experiment of a long-range strike-prevention program 
being developed by the Labor Department. 


7 Board Rules Wagner Act Covers Foremen—In a two-to- 


one decision, the National Labor Relations Board rules 
that supervisors can choose a union of production 
employees as their bargaining agent and seek the pro- 
tection of the Wagner Act. Paul M. Herzog, Chair- 
man, and John M. Houston join in majority decision 
with Gerard D. Reilly dissenting. Decision is outcome 
of case involving the Vesta Mine of the Jones and 
Laughlin Steel Corporation and the United Clerical, 
Technical and Supervisory Employees division of Dis- 
trict 50, United Mine Workers (AFL). 


13 GE Strike Ends with 18.5-cent Wage Rise—Increase 


will affect 100,000 members of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers (CIO) as well as 30,000 
other General Electric employees earning less than 
$5,000 a year. The strike, which lasted almost two 
months, had been marked with frequent clashes be- 
tween pickets and police, most violent of which had 
been the battle of 3,500 demonstrators and Philadel- 
phia police, followed by a march of 10,000 sympathiz- 
ers on City Hall. 


GM Strike Ends—Agreement between the General 
‘Motors Corporation and the United Automobile Work- 
ers (CIO) after 113-day strike provides a wage in- 
crease of 18.5 cents an hour, checkoff and improved 
vacation allowances. Strike loss estimated at more 
than $1 billion. 


~15 Cloak Industry Selects Poletti—Former Governor Charles 


Poletti succeeds the late Harry Hopkins as impartial 
chairman of New York’s coat and suit industry. 


21 New Jersey Injunction Ban Voided—Vice Chancellor 


John O. Bigelow declares unconstitutional the key 
section of the state anti-injunction law which restrains 
the courts from issuing injunctions in strikes or labor 
disputes. The case had arisen out of the strikes at 
Westinghouse Electric and Phelps Dodge Copper 
Products corporations and concerned a state law mod- 
eled after the Norris-La Guardia act. 


22 Union Expels Coast Leaders of “Illegal Strike”—Ed- 


ward F. Dillon and Harry Hook, business agents of 
what was formerly Lodge 68 of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, are found guilty by the IAM 
executive council of dual unionism and leading an 
illegal strike. Action follows ending of 20-week strike 
of San Francisco machinists which JAM had declared 
“illegal and unsanctioned.” 
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29 million wage and salary workers belonged to a bar- 
gaining unit either as members of a union or as 
nonmembers subject to collective-bargaining agree- 
ments. In manufacturing industries 67% of the eligi- 
ble persons were estimated to be covered by a bargain- 
ing unit; in nonmanufacturing industries, 34%. 


25 Finds Union Fees Do Not Violate Anti-kickback Law— 


Supreme Court rules that union initiation fees en- 
forced on laborers on government contracts were not 
within the scope of the anti-kickback act, which pro- 
hibits the inducing of workers on government con- 
tracts to relinquish part of their pay through force, 
intimidation or threat of dismissal. 


State Adopts Utility Strike Bill—New Jersey adopts 
measure to permit state operation of utility plants 
threatened with suspension of service because of labor 
disputes. 


26 Troopers Open Westinghouse Picket Line—Pennsy]l- 


vania State troopers disperse 1,000 striking employees 
and permit supervisors to enter strikebound plant of 
the Westinghouse Electric Corporation in Pittsburgh. 
Common Pleas Court order banning large gatherings 
around the plant is defied by members of UE (CIO) 
in 75-day-old strike, 


28 Man Days Lost from Strikes Reach All-time High— 


Preliminary estimate of Bureau of Labor Statistics 
shows 21.5 million man days lost during February in 
260 strikes, resulting in the highest volume of man-day 
idleness on record. 


29 New UAW Officials Elected—Delegates to United Auto- 


mobile workers (CIO) convention elect Walter 
Reuther to presidency, ex-president R, J. Thomas to 
position of first vice president, Richard T. Leonard to 
second vice president, and George F. Addes reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 


Governor Drafts Utility Workers—Threatened strike of 
1,600 essential production and maintenance workers 
of Virginia Electric and Power Company causes Gov- 
ernor William M. Tuck to draft workers into unor- 
ganized militia to force them to stay on the job under 
martial Jaw in order to avert strike of International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL). 


30 Coast Canneries Renew AFL Contract—Northern Cali- 


fornia association of 63 canneries resumes contracts with 
Cannery Workers Union (AFL) in spite of NLRB 
advice that the step would be illegal. Impending 
spinach and asparagus crop spoilage was threatened by 
union jurisdictional dispute which has halted opera- 
tions since March 1. Food, Tobacco and Agricultural 
Union (CIO) threatens suit under Wagner Act, in 
view of NLRB action invalidating October election 
in which both unions had sought to represent 50,000 
cannery workers. 
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manufacturing industries 
Earnings, hourly 


Ph: Heine aetinn omaw i average in dollars |} 1.150 1.188 1.135 1.118 1.108 1.092 1.116 41.1 +3.0 
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'Derived from Interstate Commerce Commission reports. larger stop are in hand, the estimates for total workers involved and man-days idle 
3As of first day of month. ; for Decor kee are reasonably comparable with the figures for earlier months. 
aThe number of work stoppages so far reported to the Bureau for December is 100. bJune, 1945 pPreliminary 

The total number for December cannot be estimated until the record, particularly for eJuly, 1944, rRevised 

smaller disputes, can be compiled from local sources of information. Since the data for 
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Payroll Statistics in Manufacturing 


4 fae and February data for the iron and 
steel industry are not yet available because of the 
strikes in that industry. Averages for the composites 
of the twenty-five manufacturing industries surveyed 
each month by Tur Conrerence Boarp could not, 
therefore, be compiled for those months. Averages for 
the other twenty-four industries, and for cement, 
petroleum, aircraft and shipbuilding are presented in 
the accompanying tables. 

Of the twenty-four industries for which data are 
available, eighteen report higher hourly earnings for 
production and related workers in February than in 
January, with the increases ranging from 0.1% to 
3.67%. The greatest rise was in the hourly earnings of 


workers in the wool industry, where wage-rate in- 
creases averaging 2.8% for all workers raised earnings 
despite a small decrease in the length of the work 
week. Hourly earnings of book and job printing work- 
ers showed the next greatest increase—3% from Janu- 
ary to February, with working hours also slightly re- 
duced. The work week of automobile workers, was 
cut 3.2 hours, while hourly earnings rose 2.5% over 
the month. But since the January average had been 
well under 40 hours a week, thus eliminating the fac- 
tor of overtime, the further drop had no effect on 
average hourly earnings. Only two industries showed 
substantially lower earnings for an hour’s work in 
February than in January. In the heavy equipment 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, FEBRUARY, 1946 
Norse: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
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group of foundries and machine shops, the decline 
amounted to 2% and in the meat-packing industry to 
1.9%. 

Weekly earnings of the workers in ten of the 
twenty-four industries for which averages are shown 
were increased from February, 1945, to February of 
this year. Omitting leather tanning, where the weekly 
returns in the two months were practically the same, 
the other nine increases ranged from 2.9% in both 
paper industries to 11.1% in the northern cotton in- 
dustry. As was to be expected, all nine are industries 
which did not participate in the expanded wartime 
production. Besides those already mentioned, ‘the 
group of nine includes the boot and shoe industry, 
hosiery, the two printing industries, silk, and wool. 

Since the Board’s cost of living index is now on a 
quarterly basis, a preliminary February figure was de- 
rived by applying month to month changes in the 
index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics to the Board’s 
December index. In only eight of the twenty-four in- 
dustries did actual weekly earning rise from January 
to February, but since the movement in the cost of 
living was downward, two additional industries 
showed increases in “real” weekly earnings, or the 
amount of goods and services that could be purchased 
with dollar earnings, over the month. 
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Wage-rate Increases and Workers Affected 
Source: Tue Conference Boarp 
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Working hours were increased in six industries from 
January to February, but the largest increase, that 
in the boot and shoe industry, was only 0.5 hour, or 
1.2%. The other five increases were all less than half 
an hour. In the meat-packing industry, the work 
week was reduced 5.4 hours, or 10.4%, from the 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, FEBRUARY, 1946 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
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Papier DeOsUetsL. OY. oe gst e sls eee ews 1.065 | 1. 
Printing—book and job................ 1.865 | 1. 
Printing—news and magazine........... 1.385 | 1. 
Rb ber eer see eee ree ses Pen 1.296 | 1. 

1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.359 | 1. 

2. Other rubber products............ 1.155 | 1. 
Suivandiravon: gic eres sect cen seme ss 984]. 
WV renee tere ee oe dowite ores 1.092 | 1. 

1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 1.097 | 1. 

2. Other woolen products§........... 2208501, 22 
Foundries and machine shops........... 1.184 | 1. 

PRE OUTOLICI asic tk sate ct a ele clei ste ate 121907) he 

2. Machines and machine tools....... 1.188 |} 1. 

8. Heavy equipment................ 1.216 | 1.242 

4. Hardware and small parts......... 1.152 | 1.139 

Ba Other products es scbe seine svc aici < 1.188 | 1.192 
SSPINDUBPRIES... 2. can Senin bi eee onde, n.d. n.a 
Cement oe cc ot alee Se Sen's $ .923 |8 .884 
Petroleum renin gies « <8 sc mcke sol «dhs <i 1.387 | 1.370 
PAMENDURIREDS. oath. cclele ohin « cielal nails, « n.a. n.d. 
FAICTAIE Me te acles ae trees sets $1.309 |$1.276 
Shinhuidin gear ves cvicle cata wh se teen 1.309 | 1.338 


See footnotes on page 118 


previous month’s level. Although this was the largest 
decrease recorded over the month, average working 
hours in February were higher in the meat-packing 
industry than in any of the others. Since February, 
1945, the length of the work week has been reduced 
in every industry. The decreases were less than half 
an hour in three cases, but in eleven industries, the 
work week was reduced five hours or more over the 
year. 

While nominal hours, or the scheduled number of 
hours of operation of a plant, shift or department for 
one week, do not as a rule show any great changes 
from month to month, the war’s end and the subse- 
quent discarding, in many cases, of the 48-hour week 
has caused substantial cuts in scheduled hours since 
last February. For example, nominal hours in the 
rubber industry were 6.4 hours less in February, 1946, 
than in the same month of last year, and those in lum- 
ber and millwork and the chemical industry 6.2 and 
5.3 hours less, respectively. The paper products and 


FrEmatr 


A Hours Average Earnings 
evens ig fe 
Production Worker Production Worker 


V—_—_—_—_—_| OOOO | | | | 
-_—————— | — | ——_—_————- 


i] 
oo 
foe] 
x 


44.8 | 46.0 ‘ 

41.6] 42.1 ‘ 

43.3 | 42.9 ; 

41.3| 41.3 

n.a. n.a. J a. 
44.3] 44.2 . 

39.6} 42.0 ; 

47.5 | 53.0 ‘9 

42.2] 41.9 al 

46.2| 47.3 ‘8 : 

43.8 | 45.07 0 

45.4| 46.1 ‘9 

41.3] 42.3 40.0| 40.5 
40.1] 41.2 39.3| 39.6 
39.1| 40.7 37.2 | 37.7 
42.3] 42.5 40.9| 41.0 
43.7] 43.6 38.7| 39.3 
42.6 | 43.2 39.6 | 39.4 
43.0] 43.8 40.0| 39.7 
42.1] 42.4 38.8 | 38.8 
42.2| 42.9 39.6 | 40.0 
42.5 | 43.1 40.5 | 40.9 
43.7 | 45.0 39.6 | 40.8 
41.9] 41.6 40.8| 38.7 
43.9| 44.9 40.6] 41.0 
41.1} 42.1 38.6| 39.5 
n.a n.a n.a. n.a 
41.3 | 41.0 


43 . 


40.5 |$1.111 |$1.056 [$42.61 |$42.2 38.3 | 40.0 
1.053 | 1.093 | 40.04 | 39.94 | 38.0 | 36.6 


book and job printing industries, on the other hand, 
have increased their scheduled hours of work. Alto- 
gether, twenty industries report a shorter nominal 
week this February than a year ago. 

Employment rose from January to February in 
sixteen of the twenty-four industries for which data 
are available. Strikes were responsible for most of the 
declines in the other industries. The largest increase 
in employment over the month was the 7% rise in the 
furniture industry. Three other industries had in- 
creases greater than 3% from January to February— 
wool, northern cotton, and silk, with 4.5%, 3.7%, and 
3.4% more workers, respectively. 


FOUR INDUSTRIES 


Hourly earnings of workers in the cement industry 
were at a new peak level in February. The 4.4% in- 
crease from the January level, the first rise since last 
July, brought the hourly return of these workers to 
8.923. Wage-rate increases and more overtime hours 
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Agricultural implement................ 
Automiobilelis, S303 «7s. paeiniera eed 


Rayon producing®......s.....6c000+- 
Cotton—No: 


Burnitarets it. o8 ac tee cota dace: 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 
Tron(and steels, (Reto. . vie itaatwina tees 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 
Lumber and millwork................. 
Meat packing. .Uisae. comer area oe 
Pamtand varnishing. oe ee 
Paper and: pulpsgvern tor. s.ne wae acted 
Paper prodicts),etware pcs aes 
Printing—book and job................ 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 
Rabberit, toctee cb. temcdios fleeces we fetes 


1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 
2. Other woolen products®........... 
Foundries and machine shops........... 
Ly BFoundriess5..Akaiesasklostcct see es 


3. Heavy equipment................ 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 
sOther products! We eer coe oe eee 


RA INDUBTREDS S08 isa sro0i deletes suas 
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SRSEGESEESSRSSESES SEs AERSLSS: 


— | ———_ | ——————_  —————_- |, —————_|_ | | — | 
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-——— | ——— | | / | | | | 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and 
do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as 
reduced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use 
in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into ac- 
count in a study of this character. 

1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and Tae Conrgrence Boarp 


were the principal causes of these higher earnings, 
although a decrease in employment, presumably 
among the workers with low seniority and hence lower 
pay, may have had some effect. 

Workers in petroleum refineries also received in 
February the highest hourly earnings recorded for 
the industry. The average of $1.387 was 1.2% greater 
than in January and 7.2% more than the hourly re- 
turn in February, 1945. 

Employment in aircraft plants showed a slight rise 
from January to February, the second consecutive in- 


*Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
and Tan ConrerENcE Boarp. 

"Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office 
furniture. 

‘Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute 
and Tap Conrerence Boarp. 

‘Principally rugs. 

‘Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 
and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 

n.a.Not available. rRevised. 


crease after ten months’ steady decline. Wage-rate 
increases lifted the hourly earnings of all groups of 
workers and of the composite, even though working 
hours were shortened in all cases. 

Hourly earnings of the workers in shipyards de- 
clined 2.1% from January to February. They averaged 
$1.304, less than during any month since January, 
1944, 


Exuizaseta P. ALLISON 
Statistical Division 
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New Regulations for 


On-job Training 


IF accordance with on-the-job training provisions of 

the GI bill for veterans, many requests for subsist- 
ence allowances have been received by the Veterans’ 
Administration. In a number of these cases, however, 
it is reported that no adequate or formally organized 
training courses have been developed, and in some 
situations there has been no assurance that the vet- 
eran would ultimately succeed to the specific job for 
which he was in training. To further the program 
and to exercise greater control on subsistence pay- 
ments to those in training on the job, the Veterans’ 
Administration issued a set of regulations on March 
14 known as Circular No. 61. This directive is to 
effectuate the purposes of Public Law 346 (the GI 
bill) by authorizing and directing regional Veterans’ 
Administration managers to supervise the veteran’s 
progress in training on the job and the employer’s 
method of administering a training program. 


RIGID STANDARDS 


The employer’s training-on-the-job provisions must 
meet standards that will qualify the veteran directly 
for a specific position in that company. Where the 
employer’s program does not meet the prescribed 
standards or where the veteran’s own progress is not 
satisfactory, Circular No. 61 directs regional Veterans’ 
Administration managers to remove subsistence al- 
lowances. Sufficient Veterans’ Administration field 
personnel is to be provided to supervise all establish- 
ments giving training on the job. Specific attention 
is to be given to the following provisions: 


1. The establishment or employer is required to have 
his training program “set down in writing.” 


2. A complete job breakdown of the training program in 
prescribed stages is necessary in order to measure the vet- 
eran’s progress against preestablished standards. 


3. A breakdown of the training program must show 
“work tasks, job operations, processes and items of occupa- 
tional information together with time elements and stand- 
ards of satisfactory accomplishment.” 

4. The course outline and breakdown of the job in its 
standard steps must be available for Veterans’ Administra- 
tion records. 

5. A copy of the outline and breakdown must also be 
given to the veteran for his guidance through the various 
steps of progression. 

6. The time schedule of the job training should enable 
the Veterans’ Administration to determine periodically the 
elements of the program to be completed by the veteran. 


7. The time limit for completion of the training course 
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should be no longer “than the time necessary under reason- 
ably good conditions.” 


8. Veterans should not be encouraged to continue in 
training merely because they desire to augment their job 
rates through subsistence allowance. 


9. Courses of training which veterans are pursuing must 
definitely “qualify the veteran for appointment to the po- 
sition for which the training is being given; and that there 
is available or will be available the particular position to 
which the veteran will be appointed upon completion of the 
course.” 

10. Should the Veterans’ Administration training super- 
visor find a veteran in an establishment where there is no 
recorded course and none will be prepared, the veteran will 
be removed from the Veterans’ Administration rolls thus 
terminating subsistence allowance. 


11. Full responsibility for preparation of the training 
course is placed on the establishment and not on the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 


12. Where the standards of a training course are not 
met or when the veteran’s progress or efficiency is unsatis- 
factory, the Veterans’ Administration training supervisor is 
directed to investigate the situation. If adjustment is not 
possible the Veterans’ Administration will request that the 
training be discontinued after due warning. 


The Veterans’ Administration is arranging to sup- 
ply copies of Circular No. 61 to companies in which 
veterans are enrolled or are to be enrolled in training- 
on-the-job programs. C. E. Y. 


CARTOONS FOR SAFETY 


It isn’t difficult to understand why employees of the 
American Rolling Mill Company readily appreciate Bill 
Bottleneck. But even though he’s a likeable character, 
his good intentions never fail to make him the cham- 
pion of plant hazards. (Bill appears in person on 
pages 120, 121.) 

Each month the safety cartoon strip “Bill Bottle- 
neck’’ appears in the plant publication The Arm-co- 
operator. Bill is also the subject of safety posters. The 
cartoons are popular and the company reports several 
advantages in their use; namely, (1) they add a sparkle 
to a subject which, despite its importance, too often 
tends to be dull and uninteresting to the average man 
on the job; (2) cartoons are appealing and once the 
characters become known, their actions are followed 
closely by employees; (3) the cost of good black and 
white cartoons is much less than that of colored posters 
yet the results seem equally effective. Bob Heck, the 
creator of ‘‘Bill Bottleneck,”’ is employed at the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company, and this gives him a good 
opportunity to study plant safety problems and help 
Bill remind employees tactfully that there’s no profit 
in carelessness. 

In addition to cartoons, The Arm-co-operator occa- 
sionally publishes photographs which show employees 
the methods by which science contributes to their 
safety. One in particular pictured the use of apparatus 
designed to show presence of carbon monoxide in the 
atmosphere of an Ashland boiler. 


E. M. SPEARS, R. N. 
Management Research Division 
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on page 119 for further information on the life and adventures of “Bill Bottleneck”) 


(See “Cartoons for Safety” 
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Railroad Payroll Statistics 


HE DEFINITE seasonal pattern which has been became effective in January, 1944, and raised the an- 


discernible for many years in the employment of nual average of hourly earnings of all workers for 
wage earners on Class I railroads was modified slight- that year 11.7% above the level of the previous year. 
ly by the ending of the war. Until 1944, employment In February, 1945, representatives of the Carriers 
rose from a low point in January to a peak in the Conference Committee and fourteen nonoperating 
late summer or early fall and then tapered off, but unions agreeed on increased vacation allowances for 
the last months of the year were higher than the more than 800,000 railroad employees. During the 
early ones. In 1944 and again in 1945 the largest num- year, wage increases were demanded by the railway 
ber of workers (as of the middle of the month) was unions, and in December the nonoperating unions de- 
employed in June; and in 1945, December employ- manded 30 cents an hour more and five operating 
ment was only slightly greater than that of January. brotherhoods an increase of 25%. 
The annual average has risen each year since 1938, Both hourly and weekly earnings for all workers 


and the 1945 level was higher than that of any year combined reached new peak levels early in 1945 before 
since 1930, but lower than the years between 1914 the end of the war. Shorter working hours and the 


and 1930. However, it was only 0.2% higher than consequent loss of premium pay for overtime work 
the 1944 average, and by the last month of the year reduced earnings in the latter part of the year. Hourly 
there were 5,000 fewer workers employed than in the earnings were at their highest level in February, when 
same month of 1944. they averaged $.999. Of the three major groups of 

Wage-rate increases approximating 10 cents an hour workers shown separately but included in the com- 
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Source: Interstate Commerce Commission; Computed by Toe ConrERENCE BOARD 


Number of Wage Earners Average Hourly Earnings Wage Earners Employed as of Middle of Month 


age Earners v- 
ing Pay during Month 


ee ane Bovine Indexes, 1923 =100 Average Weekly Earnings ~~ I —_ A A = hese 
Mohalla, dacs Actual _Ralene, ITS NONE Eh pet, Week | Week per Week 
Mont Actual | Real Actual Actual Real pa Wee Earnings | per Wage 
Att WaGr Earners 
1945 January.......... 1,058,815 |1,189,122 $.990 168.9 159.8 $53.10 179.0 169.3 53.7 $47.28 47.8 
February......... 1,076,866 |1,196,906 .999 170.5 161.6 53.01 178.7 169.4 53.1 47.70 47.7 
Maroht: s |. d.aesn- 1,084,923 |1,213,961 . 982 167.6 159.0 52.47 176.9 167.8 53.4 46.89 47.7 
POI a sisiocdniars « 1,082,301 }1,212,734 .984 167.9 158.7 51.98 175.2 165.6 52.8 46.37 47.1 
May.............{1,087,739 |1,224,181 . 982 167.6 157.8 52.04 175.5 165.3 53.0 46.24 47.1 
Te ee eee 1,110,643 |1,240,195 .975 166.4 155.7 51.98 175.3 164.0 53.3 46.55 47.8 
UV atee cc cree 1,106,096 {1,244,782 . 983 167.7 156.9 51.68 174.2 163.0 52.6 45 .92 46.7 
August...........{1,104,351 |1,249,787 .971 165.7 155.4 51.23 172.7 162.0 52.7 45.27 46.6 
September....... . {1,072,910 |1,205,033 984 167.9 158.1 49.50 166.9 157.2 50.3 44.07 44.8 
OG an ey Bee 1,060,009 }1,196,171 .970 165.5 155.7 50.21 169.3 159.3 51.8 44.50 45.9 
November....... . 1,069,083 |1,200,456 . 983 167.7 157.2 49.71 167.6 157.1 50.6 44.27 45.0 
December........ 1,059,812 |1,207,206 .994 169.6 158.4 49.93 168.3 157.1 50.2 43.83 44.1 
Annual Average. 1,081,129 |1,215,045 . 983 167.7 157.8 51.40 173.8 163.0 52.3 45.74 46.5 
Aut Tran anp Eneine SERVICE 

1945 January.......... 298,300 | 322,241 | $1.327 159.3 150.7 $70.13 160.2 151.6 52.8 $64.92 48.9 
February.........] 300,228 | 322,148 1.3828 159.4 161.1 70.92 162.0 153.6 53.4 66.10 49.8 
March PY cace. » aice) 5 $01,343 | 324,437 1.331 159.8 151.6 70.08 160.1 151.9 52.6 65.09 48.9 
April,............| 299,608 | $23,119 1.330 159.7 150.9 68.93 157.4 148.8 51.8 63.92 48.1 
May.............| 801,109 | 824,170 1,833 160.0 150.7 68.58 156.6 147.5 51.4 63.70 47.8 
June.............| 299,774 | 323,727 1.333 160.0 149.7 69.71 159.2 148.9 52.3 64.55 48.4 
Sty, ee ke PO 299,264 | 325,729 1.336 160.4 150.0 68.45 156.3 146 .2 51.2 62.89 47.1 
August...........| 299,862 | $26,337] 1.835 | 160.3 | 150.4 | 67.14 | 158.4 | 143.9 50.3 | 61.59 46.1 
September........| 291,997 | 312,428] 1.341 161.0 | 151.6 | 65.53 | 149.7 | 141.0 48.9 | 61.24 45.7 
October.......... 287,712 | $15,457 | 1.342 | 161.1 151.6 | 65.50 | 149.6 | 140.7 48.8 | 59.74 44.5 
November........| 290,087 | 315,783 | 1.345 | 161.5 | 151.4 | 66.39 | 151.6 | 142.1 49.4 | 61.00 45.4 
December........ 291,919 | 319,246 1.343 161.2 150.5 66.64 152.2 142.1 49.6 60.93 45.4 
Annual Average.| 296,725 | 321,230 1.335 160.3 150.8 68.17 155.7 146.5 51.0 62.97 47.2 


NOTE: This table brings up to date figures published in The Conference Board Management Record for April, 1945, pp. 109, 110. 
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Annual Average. 


Annual Average. 


Annual Average. 


posite, unskilled wage earners and skilled shop labor 
received their highest hourly return in February, but 
in the train and engine service, which includes 27% 
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_1.025 | 154.5 | 145.8 | 87.26 | 147.5 | 188.8 | 63.7 | 80.77 | _40.7_ 


41.1 
40.2 
39.1 
39.8 
39.1 
40.6 
40.3 
40.3 
38.7 
38.3 
39.7 
42.3 


40.0 


of the workers, the peak month was November. Of 
the twelve groups which make up this train and en- 
gine service classification, only four reached their 
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lve 


Number of Wage Earners Average Hourly Earnings Wage Earners Employed as of Middle of Month | ing Pa dad) ‘Month 
Earnin A 
Receiving Indexes, 1923 =100 sok silldliss. = ES Aer a, 
Date Biddle of Skee Actual Indexes, 1923 =100 per W Weekly | per Woee 
urIn, Se r 
on ori dees eal Actual eel l Real oe Earnings | pe 
i ee ENGINEERS 
55.3 | $67.48 J045 Januaryntst) 19,009 | 21,110 | 81.294 | 147.0 | 130.1] 971.65 | 154.7.| 146.4 | 65.3 | 967.48 | 62.1 
1945 J BEY a Seals aces 19,909 21,110 | $1.294 147.0 139.1 $71.55 154.7 146.4 
Repeat eT a 20,147 21,237 1,295 147.2 139.5 71.87 155.4 147.3 55.5 hg fe 
March. 28 .70.:.do0 20,245 21,394 1.287 146.3 138.8 70.43 152.2 144.4 54.7 66. ae 
J) yl Gee toe: OF 20,407 21,555 1.278 145.2 137.2 68.40 147.9 139.8 53.5 64.76 mie 
IM ay Were ote eee 20,440 21,638 Gd ary 145.1 136.6 67.37 145.6 IS7.k 52.7 63.64 4 os 
June hy neiees aes 19,986 21,100 1.278 145.2 135.8 69.13 149.4 139.8 54.1 65.48 61. 
ALN ig Foe Oo tee ate 19,954 21,312 1.276 145.0 135.6 68.11 147.2 137.7 53.4 63.77 60.0 
JOT eeeanierdic 62 19,948 21,228 1.279 145.3 136.3 67.05 144.9 135.9 52.4 63.01 49.3 
September........ 19,421 20,727 1.274 144.8 136.3 65.79 142.2 133.9 51.6 61.64 48.4 
October.......... 19,173 20,601 1.276 145.0 136.4 65.79 142.2 133.8 51.6 61.23 48.0 
November. . Syl 19,333 20,478 1.279 145.3 136.2 66.81 144.4 1355.5 52.2 63.08 49.3 
December........ 19,564 20,941 1.291 146.7 137.0 67.16 145.2 135.6 52.0 62.74 48.6 
Annual ____ Annual Average.|__ 19,877 | 21,110 |_ 1.282 | 145.7 | 187.1 | 68.29 | 147.6 | 138-9 | 53.5 | 64.91 | 50-2 19,877 21,110 1.282 145.7 ES tak 68.29 147.6 138.9 53.3 64.31 60.2 
Roap FreiegHt ConpDucTORS 
1945 January.......... 22,316 24,077 | $1.371 156.5 148.1 $81.98 156.0 147.6 59.8 $75.99 1045 January..........| 22,316 | 24,077 | $1.871 | 156.5 | 148.1 | $81.98 | 156.0 | 147.6 | 59.8 | $75.99 | 55.4 
peat 22,518 24,080 L313 156.7 148.5 83.04 158.0 149.8 60.5 77.65 56.5 
March 22recss. 2. 22,499 24,192 1.379 157.4 149.3 83.11 158.1 150.0 60.3 77.29 56.1 
ADE... ees as eis 22,597 24,385 1.378 157.8 148.7 80.51 153.2 144.8 58.4 74.60 54.1 
VLR V 6 scree sreracie as 22,675 24,441 1.385 158.1 148.9 81.58 155.2 146.1 58.9 75.68 54.6 
DUNEL Seren See 22,810 24,675 The ALl 157.2 147.1 82.51 157.0 146.9 59.9 76.28 55.4 
uly tate. ve este 22,628 24,499 1.384 158.0 147.8 80.14 152.5 142.7 57.9 74.02 53.5 
Sasa ae tae 22,431 24,362 1.386 158.2 148.4 77.80 148.0 138.8 56.1 71.64 61.7 
September. . : 21,613 23,385 1.392 158.9 149.6 76.09 144.8 136.3 54.7 70.32 50.5 
Octoberses end ee 21,106 23,077 1.392 158.9 149.5 76.25 145.1 136.5 54.8 69.74 50.1 
November........ 21,046 23,017 1.397 159.5 149.5 17.54 147.5 138.2 55.5 70.90 50.7 
December........ 21,098 23,213 1.388 158.4 147.9 75.59 143.8 134.3 54.5 68.70 49.5 
Annual ____ Annual Average.|_ 22,111 | 23,950 | 1.384 | 158.0 | 148.6 | 79.68 | 151.6 | 142.6 | 57.6 | 73.57 | 53.2 — 92,111 23,950 1.384 158.0 148.6 79.68 151.6 142.6 57.6 73.57 53.2 
Roap PassENGcER CONDUCTORS 
1945 1945 January..........| 8,753 | 9,360 | $1.797 | 162.0 | 153.3 | $84.97 | 157.8 | 149.3 | 47.3 | $79.46 | 44.2 eer EET I 8,753 9,360 | $1.797 162.0 153.3 $84.97 157.8 149.3 47.3 $79.46 44.2 
February 8,709 9,251 1.818 163.9 155.4 84.50 156.9 148.7 46.5 79.55 43.8 
Warch: oo". 5 2: 8,646 9,258 1.823 164.4 156.0 83.11 154.4 146.5 45.6 77.61 42.6 
April 8,585 9,201 1.829 164.9 155.9 83.17 154.5 146.0 45.5 77.60 42.4 
May 8,583 9,234 1.825 164.6 155.0 84.69 157.3 148.1 46.4 78.72 43.1 
June. 8,627 9,279 1.818 163.9 153.3 87.22 162.0 151.5 48.0 81.09 44.6 
SVU 2 acacia inet aa 8,720 9,437 1.816 163.8 153.2 88.32 164.0 153.4 48.6 81.61 44.9 
August.. 8,844 9,594 1.818 163.5 153.4 87.98 163.4 153.3 48.5 81.10 44.7 
September. . : 8,776 9,418 1.830 165.0 155.4 86.20 160.1 150.8 47.1 80.33 43.9 
October)... 23..1.% 8,773 9,430 1.825 164.6 154.8 85.09 158.0 148.6 46.6 79.17 43.4 
November. . 8,782 9,510 1.831 165.1 154.7 87.78 163.0 152.8 47.9 81.06 44.3 
December........ 9,074 10,057 1.794 161.8 151.1 90.73 168.5 187.8 50.6 81.86 45.6 
Annual Average. 8,739 9,419 1.818 163.9 154.2 86.15 160.0 150.5 47.4 79.93 a al Averages) S700 | wAhO £818 1 188.0 | OA 8 yh COO Ae TE OU ee gees ee 
; Yarp Conpucrors 
1945 January.......... 20,812 21,956 | $1.240 148.1 140.1 $71.97 163.5 154.7 58.0 $68 . 22 55.0 
February 21,102 22,194 1.241 148.3 140.6 72.72 165.2 156.6 58.6 69.14 55.7 
WMiarclivae ns. oes. 21,181 22,309 1.238 147.9 140.3 71.76 163.1 154.7 58.0 67.97 54.9 
RY eetee fer ah ake 21,070 22,249 1.228 146.7 188.7 70.20 159.5 150.8 57.1 66.48 54.1 
May 21,128 22,180 1,225 146.4 137.9 68.58 155.8 146.7 56.0 65.33 53.3 
June. 20,852 22,031 1.224 146.2 136.8 69.52 158.0 147.8 56.8 65.80 53.8 
Api) Ver) sae seegees Gm ee 20,850 22,091 1,229 146.8 137.3 68.51 155.7 145.7 55.8 64.66 52.6 
August. 20,781 22,174 1.222 146.0 187.0 67.22 152.7 148.2 55.0 63.00 61.5 
September 20,305 21,524 1,218 145.5 137.0 65.54 148.9 140.2 53.8 61.83 50.8 
Octoberve.. ne. 4 > 20,128 21,536 1.220 145.8 187.2 65.33 148.4 139.6 53.5 61.06 50.0 
November........ 20,032 21,158 1,221 145.9 136.7 66.95 162.1 142.5 54.8 68.39 51.9 
December........ 20,307 21,964 1,228 146.7 137.0 67.41 153.2 143.0 54.9 62.82 50.7 
Annual Average. 20,708 21,947 1,228 146.7 138.0 68.81 156.4 147.1 56.0 64.93 52.9 


highest hourly return of the year in November (in 


one of the four, the October average was the same. 


as that of November). The four groups of yard work- 


ers—engineers, conductors, firemen and brakemen— 
all averaged more an hour in February than in 
the other months of the year, and they also worked 
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Number of Wage Earners 


iB, agate ot | Bay genyay | nce aes t00 | ee __ |e EAS] average [Neetu 
ont durin Indexes, 1923 =100 
oh Pe MERE Mew per Week | Weekly, | er Week 
Actual Real Earner 
ea Roap Freient Firemen 
@nUSry one. <% $2, 
Mehran? Bansal epsay (teas) | Pies eet aay a | aay, Peta a Sten ey Spee en] Oe) ea aa 
March........... 82,618 | 35,490 | 1.300 | 166.7 | 158.2 
Worilsree. . cs% $2,881 | 35,376 | 1.302 | 166.9 | 157.8 al ne + i 80 i" i 3 6 ; a is i 
Ring ace 8. 82,301 | 35,221 | 1.305 | 167.3 | 157.6 | 65.71 | 159.7 | 150.4 50.4 | 60.26 46.2 
aaner eo. i. $2,145 | 35,409] 1.308 | 167.7 | 156.9 | 66.65 | 162.0 | 151.5 51.0 | 60.50 46.3 
Saige, tes. $2,159 | 35,687] 1.307 | 167.6 | 156.8 | 64.76 | 157.4 | 147.2 49.6 | 58.36 44.7 
August...........| $2,181 | 35,588 | 1.307 | 167.6 | 157.2 | 62.45 | 151.8 | 149.4 47.8 | 56.47 43.2 
September........| 30,909 | 34,129] 1.316 | 168.7 | 158.9 | 61.129 | 148.6 | 139.9 46.4 | 55.35 42.1 
October.......... 30,164 | $3,640] 1.319 | 169.1 | 159.1 | 60.89 | 148.0 | 139.2 46.2 | 54.60 41.4 
November........| $0,424 | 393,628 | 1.922 | 169.5 | 158.9 | 61.84 | 150.3 | 140.9 46.8 | 55.95 42.3 
December........ 30,491 | $3,338} 1.308 | 167.7 | 156.6 | 61.10 | 148.5 | 138.7 46.7 | 55.88 42.7 
Annual Average.| 31,700 | $4,828 | 1.307 | 167.6 | 157.7 | 64.41 | 156.6 | 147.3 49.3 | 58.63 44.9 
Roap Passencer FmeMEN 
1945 January..........]| 9,538 | 10,501 | $1.828 | 183.9 | 174.0 | 877.05. | 17 
February.........| 9,463 | 10,342] 1.849 | 186.0 | 176.3 ete ced ae ae pei ae 
March. 2..2+-...- 9,411 | 10,350] 1.901 | 191.2 | 181.4 | 74.968 | 173.4 | 164.5 39.4 | 68.16 35.9 
7a inte ese ae 9,198 | 10,131 | 1.896 | 190.7 | 180.2 | 76.43 | 176.8 | 167.1 40.3 | 69.39 36.6 
May 9,341 | 10,332 | 1.892 | 190.3 | 179.2 | 77.02 | 178.1 | 167.7 40.7 | 69.64 36.8 
Taner Bnoirec bm 9,411 | 10,404] 1.876 | 188.7 | 176.5 | 79.11 | 183.0 | 171.2 42.2 | 71.56 38.1 
Tule et ee... . 9,540 | 10,691} 1.863 | 187.4 | 175.8 | 79.40 | 183.6 | 171.7 42.6 | 70.85 38.0 
/ a Dede Oe 9,653 | 10,834] 1.825 | 183.6 | 172.2 | 79.82 | 184.6 | 173.2 43.7 | 71.12 39.0 
September........ 9,585 | 10,942 | 1.891 | 190.2 | 179.1 | 77.89 | 180.1 | 169.6 41.2 | 68.23 36.1 
October.......... 9,616 | 10,788 | 1.904 | 191.5 | 180.2 | 78.41 | 181.3 | 170.6 41.2 | 69.90 36.7 
November........ 9,672 | 11,038] 1.901 | 191.2 | 179.2 | 80.39 | 185.9 | 174.2 42.3 | 70.44 37.1 
December........ 9,952 | 11,496] 1.830 | 184.1 | 171.9 | 84.18 | 194.7 | 181.8 46.0 | 72.87 39.8 
Annual Average.| 9,532 | 10,654] 1.871 | 188.2 | 177.0 | 78.40 | 181.3 | 170.6 41.9 | 70.16 87.5 
Yarp Firemen 
1945 January..........| 20,879 | 23,054 | $1.070 | 158.1 | 149.6 | $55.32 | 160.3 | 151.7 61.7 | $50.10 46.8 
February 21.215 | 93,197| 1.071 | 158.2 | 150.0 | 55.51 | 160.9 | 152.5 51.8 | 50.77 47.4 
March........... 21.510 | 23,420| 1.060 | 156.6 | 148.6 | 53.94 | 156.3 | 148.3 50.9 | 49.54 46.7 
April. . 21.399 | 23,286 | 1.057 | 156.1 | 147.5 | 52.97 | 153.5 | 145.1 50.1, | 48.68 46.0 
oT hg etait 21,557 | 23,384 | 1.056 | 156.0 | 146.9 | 51.81 | 150.2 | 141.4 49.1 | 47.76 45.2 
June.. a1.271| 93,196] 1.056 | 156.0 | 145.9 | 52.34 | 151.7 | 141.9 49.5 | 48.14 45.6 
15 A age 21.091 | 93,126] 1.055 | 155.8 | 145.7 | 52.21 | 151.3 | 141.5 49.5 | 47.61 45.1 
August...........| 21,088 | 23,096 | 1.054 | 155.7 | 146.1 | 51.01 | 147.9 | 198.7 48.4 | 46.57 44.2 
September........| 20,681 | 22,771] 1.052 | 155.4 | 146.3 | 49.90 | 144.6 | 136.2 47.4 | 45.21 43.0 
a eas 20,294 | 22640] 1.053 | 155.5 | 146.3 | 50.17 | 145.4 | 136.8 47.6 | 44.97 42.7 
November........| 20,610} 92,900] 1.055 | 155.8 | 146.0 | 50.67 | 146.9 | 187.7 48.0 | 45.60 43.2 
December........ 20.775 | 23,935 | 1.064 | 157.2 | 146.8 | 51.24 | 148.5 | 138.7 48.2 | 45.82 43.1 
____ Annual Average.|_ 21,027 | _ 28,108 |_ 1.059 | 156.4 | 147.1 | 52.26 | 151.5 | 142.5 | 409.4 | 47.56 | 44.9 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Wage Earners Employed as of Middle of Month ing Pay ueing Mouths 


1945 January.......... 53,661 58,124 | $1.152 168.4 159.3 $62.70 161.3 152.6 54.4 $57.88 50.2 
February......... 54,005 58,220 1.154 168.7 159.9 63.89 164.4 155.8 55.3 59.26 51.3 
DMitr CH fore duces 54,174 58,653 1.165 170.3 161.6 63.62 163.7 155.3 54.6 58.76 50.4 
April 53,904 58,397 1.172 171.3 161.9 62.60 161.1 152.3 53.4 57.78 49.3 
May. 53,953 58,470 1.174 171.6 161.6 63.24 162.7 153.2 53.9 58.35 49.7 
VUNG oro actasicsee 54,038 58,600 1.173 171.5 160.4 63.62 163.7 153.1 54.2 58.67 50.0 
MUU pecierere: tassels fs 53,783 58,961 i ill 4 171.3 160.2 61.60 158.5 148.3 52.5 56.19 47.9 
AURUSEs ciciscie sare) 53,785 58,994 1.168 170.8 160.2 59.96 154.3 144.7 51.3 54.67 46.8 
September........ 51,998 56,766 1.176 171.9 161.9 58.27 149.9 141.1 49.5 53.37 45.4 
October. ciisii yas 50,972 56,144 1.174 171.6 161.4 58.40 150.3 141.4 49.8 53.02 45.2 
November...... 51,427 56,126 1.175 171.8 161.0 58.54 150.6 141.1 49.8 53 .B4 45.6 
December! ?....... 50,774 55,274 1.166 170.5 159.2 57.47 147.9 138.1 49.3 52.80 45.3 

Annual Average. 53,040 57,727 1.168 170.8 160.7 61.16 157.4 148.1 52.3 56.20 48.1 


ings were lower than in February of the previous year. 


the greatest number of hours a week in that month. 
Although actual hourly earnings were higher in 
February, 1945, than ever before, real hourly earn- 


The rise of 1.9% in the cost of living offset the rise 
in actual earnings in the period, and February, 1944, 
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All Wage Earners Receiv- 
ing Pay during Month 


Number of Wage Earners Average Hourly Earnings Wage Earners Employed as of Middle of Month 


Average Weekly Earnings Average Ai Ac- 
Receiving Indexes, 1923 =100 = f——__~#___ taal Eos Aver: rg ours 
Date Middle of Pid Indexes, 1923 =100 per Week | ‘Ww. per W 
ont urin) Actual .|—_———_ 7 _per Wage | Earnings r Wage 
ont Actual Real Actuat Real Earner Ly Pialow: 


Roap PassENGER BRAKEMEN 


1945 Janu 13,911 15,095 | $1.437 183.1 173.2 $66.77 182.6 172.8 46.5 $61.53 42.8 
haa 13,701 14,819 1.455 185.4 175.7 67.09 183.5 173.9 46.1 62.03 42.6 
Marchet oa seat 13,790 14,879 1.464 186.5 176.9 64.80 177.2 168.1 44.3 60.05 41.0 
April 13,650 14,760 1.463 186.4 176.2 65.68 179.6 169.8 44.9 60.74 41.5 
May 13,616 14,859 1.466 186.8 175.9 66.97 183.1 172.4 45.7 61.37 41.9 
June 13,753 15,197 1.459 185.9 173.9 69.07 188.9 176.7 47.3 62.51 42.8 
WLY Seyscrer opie 7 13,867 15,217 1.467 186.9 174.8 69.67 190.5 178.2 47.5 63.49 43 .3 
AUST: ames = oss 13,964 15,436 1.448 184.5 peg Jew | 70.39 192.5 180.6 48.6 63.68 44.0 
September 13,845 15,415 1.472 187.5 176.6 69.11 189.0 178.0 46.9 62.07 42.2 
October ee, en.s6 +) 13,974 15,439 1.466 186.8 175.7 68.20 186.5 175.4 46.5 61.73 42.1 
November........ 14,058 15,644 1.469 187.1 175.4 69.88 191.1 179.1 47.6 62.80 42.7 
December........ 14,419 16,177 1.449 184.6 172.4 73.12 199.9 186.6 50.5 65.18 45.0 

Annual Average. 13,879 15,245 1.460 186.0 175.0 68.40 | 187.0 175.9 46.9 62.27 42.7 
Yarp BRAKEMEN 

1945 January..........| 52,374 | 56,166 | $1.175 | 152.4 | 144.2 | $59.89 | 159.3 | 150.7 51.0 | $55.85 47.5 
February.........| 52,533 | 56,107] 1.176 | 152.5 | 144.5 | 61.47 | 168.5 | 155.0 52.3 | 57.55 49.0 
March. esse. 2". 52,993 56,729 1.172 152.0 144.2 60.77 161.7 153.4 51.8 56.77 48.4 
Aptis ss tees bas 52,760 56,578 1.162 150.7 142.4 59.84 159.2 150.5 51.5 55.80 48.0 
Maye ceo tes. eas 53,231 56,620 LEE Sy ¢ 150.1 141.3 57.65 153.4 144.4 49.8 54.20 46.8 
June: ; fe. Fos sao. 52,537 55,818 1.158 150.2 140.5 58.40 155.4 145.4 50.5 54.97 47.5 
DULY Rees <b ais 52,460 56,545 | 1.158 150.2 140.5 57.33 152.5 142.7 49.5 53.19 45.9 
August...........| 52,611} 56,969] 1.154 | 149.7 | 140.4 | 56.08 | 149.2 | 140.0 48.6 | 51.79 44.9 
September........| 51,723 | 50,614] 1.149 | 149.0 | 140.3 | 54.67 | 145.4 | 136.9 47.6 | 55.87 48.6 
Octoberss..256.045% 50,919 55,589 | 1.148 148.9 140.1 54.81 145.8 137.2 47.8 50.23 43.8 
November........| 51,994 | 55,961 | 1.151 149.3 139.9 55.01 146.3 137.1 47.8 51.11 44.4 
December........ 52,245 | 56,782 | 1.161 | 150.6 | 140.6 | 55.22 | 146.9 | 187.2 47.6 | 50.81 43.8 

Annual Average.| 52,365 55,873 | 1.160 150.5 141.6 57.60 153.2 144.1 49.7 54.01 46.6 
remains the month when the average hourly return 52.5 hours until the end of the war, when they 
of all railroad workers combined would buy the largest dropped to 50.3 in September. October brought a rise 
amount of goods and services. to 51.8 hours, but November and December were 

Weekly earnings were at their peak level in Janu- lower and the average for December—50.2 hours— 


ary, 1945, when they equaled $53.10. The average for was lower than for any month since July, 1942. 
the year was slightly less than the 1944 average, al- 


though hourly earnings were higher for 1945 than for aie reese 
the previous year. By the last month of the year, istical Division 


weekly earnings of all workers combined had fallen 
to $49.93, a decline of 6%. Only unskilled shop labor 
actually received their highest weekly pay in January, Gives Novel Awards for Suggestions 
February being the peak month for the skilled and 
semi-skilled workers and those in train and engine 
service. The highest weekly return for any group 
came in December, when road passenger engineers 
received $100.76 for an average week of 46.3 hours. 
Real weekly earnings, like real hourly, were lower 
in 1945 than in the previous year. But they were 
higher than in any year before 1944, and the weekly 
return of the average railroad worker would purchase 


A new and unusual plan for suggestion awards has 
been inaugurated by the American Viscose Corpora- 
tion. All employees in plants where the “American 
Viscose Proposal Plan” has been installed are eligible, 
except supervisors and executives. In addition to a 
monetary award, the successful suggester receives an 
award pin as follows: 


Gold pin for awards totaling $50; 
Gold pin with two rubies for awards totaling $500; 


more goods and services in February, 1945, than in Gold pin with one diamond for awards totaling $2,500 

any other month except February, 1944. By Septem- Where savings can be calculated, the award is based 

ber, 1945, the value of weekly earnings had fallen to a on the savings to the company for one year from date 

point lower than at any time in 1944, but still higher of installation, and is computed at either 10% of the 

than before that year. net amount, which is defined as savings less installa- 
Working hours averaged 53.7 a week for all work- tion costs, or up to 5% of the gross amount, which- 


ers combined in January, 1945. They remained above ever is the larger. 
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Employment in February 


IVILIAN employment stood at 47.3 million in 

February, and was fully 2 million under a year 

ago. A decline of 59,000 for the month brought the 

number of persons employed to the lowest point since 

the first quarter of 1941. Total employment (includ- 

ing the Armed Forces), at 52.3 million, was 4.8 million 
under the estimated normal labor force. 

A basic upward trend in employment appeared this 
February in most of the major nonagricultural indus- 
tries. Expansion was strongest in the construction 
division, which increased employment by over 120,000 
to reach 1.5 million—the highest level since Novem- 
ber, 1943. The industry exceeded the employment 
total of a year previous by more than 200,000. Con- 
traseasonal increases of 5,000 and 19,000, respectively, 
were also reported in mining and trade. Public utili- 
ties added 11,000 workers during the month. Trans- 


Employment and Unemployment! 
In Thousands 


Distribution of Labor Force 
and Employment 


Unemployment.......... 
Excess of employment over 
economic labor force. . 
Total employment....... 
Agriculture............. 
Forestry and fishing. .... 
Total industry 
Extraction of minerals. . 
Manufacturing......... 
Construction........... 
Transportation......... 
Public utilities......... 
Trade, distribution and 


Service industries (includ- 
ing Armed Forces). ... 


Miscellaneous industries 
and services.......... 1,202 


1Subject to revision 


18,508 


17,442 


1,241% 


portation employment was reduced by fully 24,000, a 
reflection of the usual seasonal drop in railroad em- 
ployment owing to the onset of winter weather. 


LABOR DISPUTES 


This upswing in employment was obscured for the 
most part by labor-management disputes in February. 
The combined gains were not large enough to offset 
the loss in manufacturing, with the result that civilian 
nonagricultural employment declined more than 
300,000 to a level of 39.3 million. 

Employment in manufacturing receded to 11.1 mil- 


lion in February—a loss of more than 450,000 for the 
month, and fully 3.7 million for the year. All the 
decline was concentrated in the durable goods group, 
a drop attributable mainly to the steel strike and 
strikes in allied’ industries which virtually paralyzed 
the metal-working industries. The direct impact of 
the work stoppages was felt most strongly in the 
iron and steel group. In four other groups—machin- 
ery except electrical machinery, transportation equip- 
ment, automobiles, and nonferrous metals—operations 
were curtailed mainly because of material shortages 
resulting from the strikes. 

In the nondurable goods manufacturing industries, 
nine of the eleven groups reported increased employ- 
ment. The availability of larger supplies of raw ma- 
terials and an increased number of returning veterans 
made possible the addition of more than 50,000 work- 
ers for the month in the textile and apparel industries. 
Other significant increases occurred in the leather, 
printing, and miscellaneous groups. The boot and 
shoe industry accounted for most of the leather in- 
crease, while firms in the printing industry indicated 
that they were being swamped with textbook orders 
because of the large enrolment of veterans in colleges. 
Slight seasonal declines were reported in the food 
industries. 


ARMED FORCES 


The net strength of the Armed Forces was 5 mil- 
lion in February, a reduction of more than 7 million 
since the peak of last July. Demobilization is ahead 
of schedule and discharges during the ensuing months 
are expected to be at a much lower level as the antici- 
pated three-million-man Army and Navy for July 1 
is approached. 


AGRICULTURE 


The initial seasonal upswing in agricultural employ- 
ment of 265,000 brought the total to 8 million in 
February. Good weather conditions in most sections 
of the country permitted farmers to begin field work 
in preparation for spring planting. The number of 
hired workers increased 6% from January and totaled 
1,457,000. Family employment increased by 180,000 
for the month. 

Farm employment, however, still remained under 
that of a year ago. Family and hired workers num- 
bered 2% and 3%, respectively, below February, 1945. 


Rosatyn Dorts SIscEL 
Statistical Division 
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Strikes and Turnover Rates 


TRIKES and lockouts originating in February to- 
taled 260, a decline from the January figure of 
$25, according to preliminary figures released by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. These February disputes 
involved 130,000 workers, a sharp drop from the Janu- 
ary level of 1,400,000, of whom more than 1,000,000 
were steel, electrical and packinghouse workers. Feb- 
ruary idleness of these three groups, added to that 
of the automobile workers, largely accounts for the 
high total of 21,500,000 man days of idleness for that 
month. Thus for the second consecutive month this fig- 
ure has reached the highest point since 1926, the year 


when the Bureau initiated the release of these data. 

Accessions in manufacturing rose from 6.9 to 8.4 
per hundred employees in January, while total separa- 
tion rates owing to quits, discharges and layoffs were 
slightly above the December levels. The rate of mis- 
cellaneous separations remained unchanged for the 
fifth straight month. 


MARCH STRIKES 


Strikes begun in March were relatively fewer and 
involved fewer workers than in the months imme- 
diately preceding. In Philadelphia, about 3,000 em- 


STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


1GLG JANURE YT cs oe sue oan 
February 


Note: For back figures, see The Conference Board Management Record, June, 1945, 


p. 172. 
1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
%Federal Reserve annual production data are averages of monthly ay es 
aA Dp Tm read a termination of employment of any of the following kinds: quit, 
E or miscellaneous, Transfers from one plant to another of the same 
Adele We tactslnntioniak vapleepuaedy peamenliy tateated We tid ted hie 
L quit, nation of employment, generally initia‘ the wor! 
of his desire to leave, but prs hare or due to his physical titanate: Beginning with 
January, 1940, separate rates were computed i miscellaneous separations; i. 4, 
separations due to death, permanent disability, retirements on pensions, and similar 
reasons. a September, 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or 
Navy were incl in miscellaneous separations. 
5A. discharge is a termination of employment at the will of the employer with 
prejudice to worker because of some fault on the part of the worker. 
6A layoff is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, without preju- 


Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 


Separations* 
Accessions’ 
Total | Quits | Miscelle | nichargest| Layottst 
42.74 10.37 2.29 30.08 50.05 
40.35 13.02 2.63 24.70 52.16 
58.11 14.97 2.38 85.76 42.59 
49.22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
37.71 9.52 1.52 26 .67 48.85 
40.27 10.93 1.61 1.84 25.89 52.72 
46.68 23.63 4.15 8.04 15.86 64.51 
77.66 45.09 15.04 4.866 12.87 91.62 
86.86 62.11 10.56 7.12 7.07 89.64 
81.8 61.0 5.9 Toa 7.2 73.0 
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17.9 6.2 8 <a 10.7 5.9 
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LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING IN MARCH, 1946 
(Incomplete reports based on information appearing in the press) 


Date | Date | Number of 


Organization Affected Union Location Begun | Ended | Workers 
volved 
aoe arne, Building, and Mining Me tocar workers at Northside 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Cinipanst: ts Be CIO | Pitsburgh, Pa. $/22 Ais 1,100 ay plants 
American Can Company*...................5. AFL | Jersey City, N. J. 2 |3/21 1,200 doer men at the Ohio 
Armstrong Cork Company..................-. CIO | Beaver Falls, Pa. 5 RS ; "387 vor Island 
BAL Pee AIVCIaE oehacichcg' isos ad’ icson cde ar, AFL | New York, N.Y. 24 300 Mallon worker) 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation’............ n.a. | Youngstown, Ohio 5 $2 *AFL and CIO unions involved 
tate Mice Soh BE Ce ee a ae CIO | Pittsburgh, Pa. 18 1,500 pak and maintenance work- 
ectric Storage Battery Company’.............| CIO | Philadel ea service 
Electro Metallurgical ompany ee Ai an ae CIO Allon ae = ai spe Bickel aud ballding a 
Fisher Scientific Company®....................] Pitebe h, Pa 13 "425 ‘Employed in $5 loft and office 
Granite City Steel Company... ace ee AFL | Granite City, Ill. 16 33 2,000a le tera and stereotypers 
Merganthaler Linotype Company.............. CIO | Brooklyn, N. Y. 1 - 2,500b eee and an i independent union in- 
Metal and Alloy Specialties Company’.......... n.a. | Buffalo, N. Y. 11 =e "295 a dri d 
Michigan Wheel Company...........--.... AFL | Grand Rapids, Mich, | 4 |. i4 29 ae Se eae mre 
Miiland Steel Produits Company. . .....| CIO | Cleveland, Ohio OB ni ieee 1,500 vAllegheny and Westmoreland coun- 
Royal Packing Company...................0. AFL | St. Louis, "Mo. ll 20 85 eee 
St. Louis Car Company... .seeses-}| CIO | St. Louis, Mo, 12 : 650 uEmployed by about 80 Niagara 
E. J. Somers Manufacturing Company......... AFL | Belleville, Il 12 6 | frontier com; 
Valier & Spies Milling Company............... AFL | St. Louis, Mo. 12 200 rae eTiptins te 
- TOE OLGLD SHOTS TS x ROTTER « avert coe AFL | Philadelphia, Pa. 9 23 236 Orr aideld remain il 
per service employees’................... AFL | New York, N. Y. 6 6 n.d. ees 1,500 eeikiag enn rll 
Coal PORE CER oy osiessle bosinis Cada Ind. | Shamokin, Pa. 2 (c) cRefusal of 700 miners to cross 
Wil MAPBCRBE Se Woe snn Ces nos cns comeran AFL | Detroit, Mich. 15 (Dm eee ee Cees si Gon oe 
The Ledger-Einquerer.c.cw art, oe ok eee n= n.a. | Columbus, Ga. 1 na Glen Burn colliery to close . 
PRMIRSNORMATIEN cess tren ye SO eee ees nse cee 83 AFL | Portland, Me. 18 n.d, dMore than 40 motion 
Louisville Railway Company.................. (4) | Louisville, Ky. 8 18 530 theatres ics ieauad tthe Pete ae 
Penn Transit Bus Lines®..................... AFL 1s piel hi 150 | change deliveries of filme a 
Tacoma Transit Company”................... AFL | Tacoma, Wash. 17 300 n.a.Not available 
PPruckmen ee foe te ce ore ek Carte. ee ieee AFL | Buffalo, N. Y. 14 1,100 
Pup iboaticrews es. oe, Helles ees Sarees AFL | Philadelphia, Pa. 13 400 
York Telephone Company”... ............000: AFL | York, Pa. 11 108 


ployees of the Electric Storage Battery Company, 
members of the United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers (CIO), struck on March 21, demand- 
ing a definite company answer to a proposed increase 
of 13.5 cents an hour. The propriety of Wage Sta- 
bilization Board approval appeared to be the chief 
issue in controversy. Another local of the same union 
struck at the Mergenthaler Linotype Company in 
Brooklyn on the first of the month. About 1,500 em- 
ployees walked out demanding an increase of 18.5 
cents an hour, and another 1,000 workers, members of 
two AFL unions, refused to cross their picket lines. 

Wage-increase demands were also made in the strike 
of 2,000 United Gas Coke and Chemical Workers 
(CIO) employed at the Alloy, West Virginia, plant of 
the Electro Metallurgical Company; and in the strike 
of 175 AFL machinists employed by the Granite City 
Steel Company in St. Louis where almost 2,000 CIO 
steelworkers refused to cross the machinists’ picket 
lines. 


MAJOR DISPUTES SETTLED 


Settlement of the General Motors and General Elec- 
tric strikes, made on March 183, was based on a wage- 
rate increase of 18.5 cents an hour. The 21-week-old 
strike at the Stamford plant of the Yale & Towne 


Manufacturing Company ended on April 5, when 
members of two locals of the International Association 
of Machinists ratified the terms of settlement 
worked out by company and union leaders and fed- 
eral conciliators. More than 3,000 workers had gone 
on strike on November 7 demanding a 30% wage in- 
crease and the retention of a maintenance-of-mem- 
bership clause in their contract. The vote was re- 
ported to be 563 to 251 in favor of acceptance of the 
terms of settlement, which provided a flat rate in- 
crease of 12.5 cents per hour (equivalent to 12%) and 
a checkoff of union dues, together with vacation and 
holiday concessions, A company spokesman is re- 
ported to have pointed out that the strike idleness 
resulted in lost wages averaging $875.28 per worker. 
At the rate of 12.5 cents an hour, it will take several 
years to regain this loss. However, Jerome Y. Sturm, 
union attorney, regarded the settlement favorably, 
saying that “the membership of the union will cer- 
tainly agree that a great victory has been won.” 

A rate increase of 18.5 cents an hour was won 
by CIO brass workers in their strikes against the 
Chase Brass and Copper Company and the Scovill 
Manufacturing Company. 

G. M. Graysn4, Jr. 
Statistical Division 
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Labor Press 
Highlights 


Brotherhood Scores Railway Labor Act 


The Railway Labor Act has handicapped the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen in its representation of rail- 
road employees, and has delayed consideration of legitimate 
grievances, according to The Railroad Trainman. “Were 
railroad workers less accustomed to discipline,” the Train- 
man states “. . . fostered by a lengthy code of rules and 
regulations; some of which are company rules and others 
of which are law, it is doubtful whether they could be re- 
strained from taking militant action to secure immediate 
redress for their grievances. This discipline and the aware- 
ness of their responsibility to the traveling public, shippers 
and others who use and depend upon the railroads is what 
has held them steady, not the involved procedures of the 
Railway Labor Act.” 


Hits Veterans’ Superseniority 


Joseph A. Padway, General Counsel for the American 
Federation of Labor, in an article appearing in the American 
Federationist, says that General Hershey’s interpretation of 
the Selective Service Act would give a veteran of World 
War II employment priority over “a person with ten, 
twenty or thirty years of employment with possibly many 
dependents and perhaps a service record in World War I.” 
He states further that “the American Federation of Labor 
had contended before the administrative agencies that 
under the Selective Service Act the veteran should be given 
credit for all time spent in the Armed Forces and should be 
returned to the same seniority rights he would have had if 
he had never entered the Armed Forces—but to no greater 
rights.” 


Collective Bargaining Advocated 


“True collective bargaining that maintains the liberties 
of both labor and management is the most lasting solution 
to wage controversy,” William H. Davis, former chairman of 
the War Labor Board, declares in the Weekly News Service 
(AFL). According to the report Mr. Davis is of the opinion 
that “President Truman and his government agencies ought 
to get out of labor disputes and stay out.” 


Oppose St. Lawrence Waterway Project 


The proposed St. Lawrence seaway project is again criti- 
cized by The United Mine Workers Journal in an article 
giving reasons for their objection: 

“Any benefit that would derive from it is a matter of 
conjecture and theory; the objections, on the other hand, 
are factual. 

“The cost is prohibitive, would increase the national 
debt, would make the many pay for the benefit of a few. 


1From the March labor press 
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“The seaway with its hydroelectric power system would 
cause unemployment on the railroads and in the coal 
mines. 

“The railroad industry of the northeastern United States 
and the coal industry would suffer irreparable damage 
and so would the hundreds of small businesses dependent 
on them. 

“The seaway would be unnavigable five months out of 
the year because of ice.” 


CIO Plans Drive in South 


A major target during the next several months will be 
“the organization of low-paid, unorganized workers in the 
southern states. A million dollar fund contributed or 
pledged by the CIO’s affiliated unions will finance the cam- 
paign.”—The CIO News. 


Retail Agreement Calls for Area Wages 


A nationwide collective-bargaining agreement which sets 
up new rate ranges by area districts has been negotiated 
between the United Retail, Warehouse and Department 
Store Employees of America and the Douglas Shoe Com- 
pany, according to The Retail, Wholesale & Department 
Store Employees (CIO). The districts will be covered by 
district managers representing the company and _ inter- 
national represenatives of the union. 


Wage Controls Blasted 


The chance for a return to free collective bargaining is 
pushed far into the future by the new wage program re- 
cently set up by President Truman, states Harvey W. 
Brown, International President, International Association of 
Machinists in the Machinists’ Monthly Journal. 

“The program,” he says, “definitely ties the wage struc- 
ture to the price structure, and each wage increase and 
each. price increase will have to be audited and approved 
by the government. 

“As far as labor is concerned, the new wage-price policy 
is merely old wine in new bottles, and poor wine at that. 
It is just another Little Steel formula.” 


Insurance Agents’ Union Plans Drive 


A program which has as its goal the bringing into union 
membership of 12,000 insurance salesmen covered by con- 
tracts of the United Office and Professional Workers of 
America (CIO) in all companies who are not yet members 
was adopted at the recent convention of the UOPWA. 

Other goals of the union as reported by Insurance Career 
are; 

“To organize major companies in the few remaining 
areas not covered by contracts, particularly Metropolitan 
in upper New York State and on the West coast. 

“To organize at least 10,000 agents in other companies. 


“To develop organizational work in the South and in 
Canada.” 


Teamsters Assert Political Independence 


Although in recent years the teamsters and most other 
unions have supported the Democratic party, this should 
not be taken to mean that they “were part of their party 
machinery,” The International Teamster (AFL) declares. 
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It also states: “The congressional elections next fall will 
probably find the Teamsters supporting some Republican 
candidates. They will not be men like Senator Taft of 
Ohio and Congressman Case of South Dakota, however. 
They will be men like Senator Morse of Oregon and Con- 
gressman La Follette of Indiana.” 


AFL Attacks Stabilization Policy 
Robert J. Watt, AFL member on the National Wage Sta- 
bilization Board, claims that the board’s conception of gov- 
ernment policy closes the door “on those who prefer the 
orderly procedure of collective bargaining to going on 
strike.” He states further that the new wage regulation, as 
announced by the board, is an invitation for workers to re- 


sort to other means “to gain their just and equal rights.”— 
Weekly News Service (AFL), 


Antilabor Laws Condemned 

Legislation pending in Congress may “take picketing back 
to the 1890’s,” Fred d’Avila states in The CIO News. “The 
current wave of injunctions,” he says, “against the CIO 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers Union in its strike 
against Westinghouse and General Electric is proof positive 
that state courts—despite the 1932 Norris-LaGuardia anti- 
injunction act—are bowing to anti-union employers who are 
more interested in fostering disturbances than in settling 
wage disputes.” 


Unions Back Price Control 

“Popularity of the price-control activities in the OPA 
was demonstrated in the two opening weeks of the hearings 
on extension of the Price Control Act . . . which is con- 
sidering to extend the bill for one year from June 30, 1946,” 
according to a report in the AFL Auto Worker, official organ 
for the United Auto Workers International Union (AFL). 
This article reports former OPA Administrator Chester 
Bowles as saying that “the key to economic stabilization is 
held by the farmers.” This publication calls attention to 
Mr. Bowles’ criticism of Henry Ford, who in recent weeks 
has demanded the end of all price controls on cars. A.A.D. 


Management Book 
Shelf 


Nursing in Commerce and Industry. By Bethel J. McGrath, 
R. N. New York: The Commonwealth Fund. $3.00. 
The author has presented an interesting history of the 
growth of industrial nursing, discussing in detail the 
duties and responsibilities of the nurse in industry and 
some of the important physical facilities which are 
necessary to carry on a satisfactory industrial health 
service. 
The book includes an over-all picture of the various 
factors related to good employee health, information 
invaluable to the nurse in developing an effective 
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health program. Several chapters are devoted to dis- 
cussion of the nurse’s role in relation to occupational 
accidents, hazards and diseases. Others are concerned 
with information regarding her responsibilities in com- 
municable disease control, rehabilitation, and conser- 
vation of sight. 


At the end of each chapter are lists of references. 
Suggestions for a nurses’ library, procedural “stand- 
ing orders” for nurses, and lists of equipment desirable 
for a health service are included in the appendix. 

The author’s style is simple and effective and her 
advice and suggestions practical. E. M.S. 


Management Reading 


“Basic Principles and Objectives of Merit Rating,” from 
“Proceedings of the 1945 Annual Conference,” by Leonard 
Ferguson. The article furnishes a definition of “appraisal” 
and its relation to merit rating, in addition to enumerating 
and describing the purposes and basic principles. An in- 
sight is also given into the preliminary steps and work of 
the Clerical Salary Study Committee of the LOMA, which 
has as one of its goals the development of a merit-rating 
plan that will have a high degree of validity and reli- 
abilty. S.A.R. 


“What Shall We Do With Surplus Property?” by Boris 
Shiskin, American Federationist, February, 1946. Every 
adult in the United States has at least a $500 stake in 
the war property that is to be released, says Mr. Shishkin, 
who outlines the American Federation of Labor program 
as to what should be done with surplus World War II 
properties. A.A.D. 


“But They Didn’t Hold the Line,” by George T. Brown, 
American Federationist, February, 1946. An outstanding 
spokesman of the American Federation of Labor analyzes 
the War Labor Board’s attempts to stabilize prices and 
living costs. He indicates that the anti-inflation act of 
1942 has become a “scrap of paper.” A.A.D. 


“The Gentlemen Try It Again,’ by Joseph A. Padway, 
American Federationist, February, 1946. It is a récorded 
fact that, periodically, legislation is introduced to curtail 
organized labor’s activities in relation to its time-honored 
use of the strike weapon. The point of view of organized 
labor toward the Ball and Hatch proposal is presented by 
AFL’s general counsel and an analysis made of the vari- 
ous measures that are currently on the national legislative 
calendar which, as Mr. Padway puts it, are aimed to 
“limit the right to strike.” A.A.D. 


“Warm or Cold Management,” by Robert D. Loken, Per- 
sonnel Journal, February, 1946. The author describes es- 
sential principles of personnel management and how they 
can be realized through proper motivation of people 
rather than through personnel administrative mechanisms. 
The latter are considered by the author as being im- 
personal, so that their use tends to neglect feelings, de- 
sires, wishes and personal ambitions. C.E. Y. 


“The Underlying Causes of Inflation,” Machinists’ Monthly 
Journal, April, 1946. The attitude of the International 
Association of Machinists toward inflation is indicated. 
“On the surface,” it says, “during the war, it seemed as 
if the fever of inflation was held in check. However, 
though the symptoms of inflation were avoided, the causes 
of the disease itself were not touched.” A.A.D. 
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Notes on 
Personnel Practices 


Pepping Up the Publication 

For many years Aldens Chicago Mail Order Com- 
pany had an employee newspaper which survived the 
rigors of depression and kept employee morale high 
through the war. 

A survey was made last year by the Aldenite in 
an attempt to discover whether the publication was 
meeting demands of the employees. They were asked 
ten questions concerning content and style of the pub- 
lication on an unsigned questionnaire. 

Response to this survey showed that most of the 
readers preferred articles about the company and its 
place in the industry to the personal items which 
hitherto had been very prominent. Many depart- 
ments felt that they had been neglected in regard to 
personal items. They also expressed a desire for more 
pictures in the publication. Many employees said 
that they took the paper home and that it was read 
by other members of their families. 

To meet the criticisms, a new program was devised 
for staff members of the publication, all of whose work 
is voluntary. Four associate editors were appointed, 
each representing a division of the house, and each 
assigned to write feature articles on the work and 
purpose of the division represented. Reporters were 
redistributed and made responsible for certain depart- 
ments in each building, while plans for the future were 
discussed at a luncheon given for the editors and re- 
porters. 

Each reporter was given a notebook with her name 
stamped on it, and the words “The Aldenite Re- 
porter” in gold. In the notebook were forms to be 
used by reporters in submitting news, as well as blank 
pages for notes. A letter, dittoed and placed in the 
front of the book, listed deadlines for the next six 
months and explained the rules of a contest open to 
all reporters. 

The contest provided that if a reporter sent in 
news to meet four consecutive deadlines she would 
be eligible for a $15 award for any story or editorial 
which in the opinion of the editor and the Director 
of Industrial Relations was good in form and interest. 
Awards would be given to as many reporters as sub- 
mitted the stories, no matter how many were received 
at one time. 

Reporters were asked to send in as many pictures 
as possible with the promise that the pictures would 
be returned to them as soon as the issue was printed. 
When an item is printed, the editor clips it from the 
paper, attaches it to the original news report and 
sends it back to the reporter for her permanent scrap- 
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book. A reporter’s manual explains the purpose and 
method of the publication and provides hints on prep- 
aration of news, feature articles and photographs. 

Comparison of a current issue of the newspaper 
with one of a year ago shows ample evidence of the 
effectiveness of these methods. G. B.S. 


Security Plan for Employees 


The Bristol-Myers Company has announced an un- 
usual employee security program covering sickness, 
temporary and permanent disability, medical expense, 
unemployment and death payments. This plan is 
supported entirely by the company and is extended 
to employees without cost. 

Payments for long-term and permanent disability 
and unemployment are determined by length of serv- 
ice with the company. Employees on a regular full- 
time basis are automatically covered for all other 
benefits after three months’ service. The plan also 
gives employees the privilege of insuring dependents 
for the medical benefits at an extremely low cost. 

Short-term disability benefits of full salary are 
given for a maximum period of six weeks. Long-term 
disability benefits begin at the end of the sixth week 
of incapacity and range from five weeks at 50% of 
salary after one year’s service to 100 weeks at 50% 
of salary for twenty or more years of service. 

Permanent disability benefits, payable after ten 
years of service, call for 20% of regular salary with a 
2% increase for each year of service beyond ten years 
to a maximum of 50% of salary for twenty-five years 
of service. Minimum payment of $50 monthly and 
maximum of $500 monthly are provided under perma- 
nent disability benefits. Adjustment is made for 


workmen’s compensation in the case of industrial acci-: 


dents. 

For a continuing disability, reimbursements for 
medical care are given to a maximum of $420 for semi- 
private hospital accommodations, as well as $100 for 
hospital service charges, and $225 for surgical bene- 
fits. Physicians’ fees at the rate of $5 per hospital or 
home visit and $3 per office visit, laboratory and 
X-ray examination for $25, and nursing services for 
$300 are also included. Life insurance coverage ranges 
from $1,000 to $15,000, or approximately equal to 
regular salary. 

An interesting feature of the plan is the unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits. If the services of a 
regular full-time employee are discontinued tempo- 
rarily or permanently because of lack of work, he is 
entitled to half of regular salary for periods ranging 
from four weeks for six months’ service to a maximum 
of fifty weeks for ten or more years of service, with 
a minimum weekly benefit of $20 and a maximum of 


$100, subject to adjustment for unemployment bene- 
fitar BO BSB: 
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000 


Clerical Salary Rate Comparisons 


Associates of THE CONFERENCE BOARD frequently indicate interest in learning of methods by which 
readily understandable comparisons can be made between their rates and the results of the Board’s 
semi-annual survey of rates paid to clerical workers. The accompanying graph reveals how one company 
portrays these comparisons for the benefit of its management staff. In the graph, the ciphers represent 
the dollar rates paid in the middle 50% of the range in the company and in the companies included in the 
Board’s survey. The dollar sign shows the median rate in each case. 


Wage-increase Announcements’, February 13 io March 31, 1946 


Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals (Details of application of increase to wage rate not available uniess otherwise specified.) 


Company Location 


Amount of Number 
Increase Affected 

Aircraft, Aircraft Parts 

Aircraft Fitting Company.............. 


Boeing Aircraft Company.............. 
Kaiser Cargo, Inc. (Fleetwing Division) . 


Martin (Glenn L.) Company........... 
North American Aviation, Inc.......... 


Cleveland, Ohio 15¢-21¢/hr. 100 


Indianapolis, Ind. | 15% (avg.) 
Bristol, Pa. 

Baltimore, Md. 
Inglewood, Cal. 


1,500 
6,000 
500 


15% 
11¢/hr. (avg.) 
15% 


Farmingdale, N. Y. 15% 


*Republic Aviation Corporation........ 


See page 140_for footnotes. 
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Remarks 


Profit-sharing plan to divide approx. 25% of net income 
with employees is under study. (Parts Works Alliance) 

Retroactive to 2/1/46. (Aeronautical ,Mechanics 
Union-—AFL) 

Retroactive to 9/17/45. Approved by WSB & Navy Dept 

(UAW-CIO) 

Workers in professional, supervisory, office and technical 
classifications. Retroactive to 1/15/46. Negotiations 
with 3,000 production and maintenance workers now 
in progress. (UAW-CIO) 

Increase leveled to nearest 5¢/hr. Approval of WSB 
given for overtime workers. Decision of WSB pending 
on increase for nonovertime employees granting 5% to 
the nearest even dollar 
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Company Location 


*Thompson Aircraft Products Company.| Cleveland, Ohio 


United Aircraft Corporation............ Hartford, Conn. 


Automotive and Automotive Parts 


Ainsworth Manufacturing Company....} Detroit, Mich. 


Allied Products Company.............. 
(Plants No. 3 and 4) 


Detroit, Mich. 


American Brake Shoe Company........ 
(American Brakeblock division) 


Automotive Tool and Die Manufacturers 
Association (168 tool and die shops) 
Bellevue Manufacturing Company...... 


Bendix Westinghouse Automotive Air} Elyria, Ohio 
Brake Corporation 

*Bogert and Carlough Company........ Paterson, N. J. 

Bohn Aluminum and Brass Corporation.| Detroit, Mich. 
(Plant No. 1) 


Bohn Aluminum and Brass Corporation.| Detroit, Mich. 
Bristol Brass Corporation.............. Bristol, Conn. 


Budd (Edward G.) Manufacturing Com-| Philadelphia, 
pany Detroit, Mich. 


Calumet & Hecla Copper Company..... 
(Wolverine Tube Division) 
Caterpillar Tractor Company........... 
Crosley Motors, Inc.«...........0006 ..| Cincinnati, Ohio 
De Mattia Machine Tool Company..... Clifton, N. J. 
Detroit Aluminum and Brass Company.}| Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit Macoid Corporation............ Detroit, Mich. 
Eaton Manufacturing Company........ Detroit, Mich. 
(Wilcox-Rich division) 
Electric Auto-Lite Company 
(American Wire division) 


Federal-Mogul Corporation............ 


Detroit, Mich. 
Peoria, Il. 


Port Huron, Mich. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Gemmer Manufacturing Company 
General Motors Corporation........... 
(92 plants throughout United States) 


Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 


General Spring Company.............. 
Glendale Products Company........... 
Hall (C. M.) Lamp Company 
Hendey Machine Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Torrington, Conn. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
tov eaveee| GRIOAZO LI, 


Hudson Motor Car Company.......... 
Hydraulic Hi-Speed Company 
Link-Belt Company.......... 


Nash-Kelvinator Company............. 
(Milwaukee and Kenosha, Wis., plants) 
Packard Motor Car Company 


Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 


See page 140 for footnotes. 


Paz 


Amount of Number 
Increase Affected 
15 1,700 
% ,300 


15% (avg.) bia ett 


18¢/hr. 1,036 
18¢/hr. 
yh 
1814 ¢/hr. 560 
20¢/hr 8,000 
15% 125 
18¢/hr. 
15¢/hr. 
174% achat 
18¢/hr. 650 
$32.50/mo. 150 
184 ¢/hr. 400 
1814 ¢/hr. 6,500 
(average) (Phila. 
plant 
only) 
1844 ¢/hr. 800 
15¢/hr. 14,441 
1744 ¢-20¢/hr. 300 
18¢/hr. =: ets 
18¢-20¢/hr. 700 
1814 ¢/hr. Ee 
20¢/hr. 
1814 ¢/hr. 800 
18¢/hbr. 1,400 
(total) 
18% ¢/hr. 925 
1844 ¢/hr. | 175,000 
15% 52 
1814 ¢/hr. a ee 
18¢/hr. 300 
12144 ¢/hr. 800 
18% ¢/hr. 10,000 
18¢/hr. EES 
19¢/hr. 1,200 
18% ¢/hr. 8,000 
181% ¢/hr. 


Remarks 


Salary increase to office workers up to $50/mo. 

Factory workers new average rate $1.30/hr. Total in- 
creases amount to 2}4 million dollars annually at Tapco 
si Ann plant. (Aircraft Workers’ Alliance- 
independent 

Salaried employees earning less than $5,000/yr. WSB 
approval required. Increase similar to one gran 
wage earners. Hourly workers in Chance Vought & 
Sikorsky divisions (Bridgeport) have accepted similar 
offer 


Also increases ranging from $2.50 to $12.50/wk. for 36 
salaried employees. Both increases retroactive 2/4/46 
(UAW-CIO) 

Plant No. 3 

Plant No. 4 1 : 
Increase at Plant No. 4 includes 5¢/hr. increase given 
last Fall. (UAW-CIO) v 

Same increase to nonunion wage earners; 15% increase 
to the nearest $5 for salaried workers. Approved by 
Détroit WSB (UAW-CIO) i 

Rev ons rates. Increase effective 6/1/46 (UAW- 
CIO) : 

Company promises additional increase (unspecified) be- 
fore 7/1/46. Applies to both day and night workers 
(UWAW-CIO) 

Day rate workers 

Piece-work employees (UAW-CIO) | 

6 paid holidays; new vacation provisions (MESA) 

Similar increase granted in 7 other plants. Return to 
work depends on agreement yet to be reached with 46 
mepere of Foreman’s Association of America (UAW 

) 

Salaried employees. Retroactive to 2/16/46 

iverennss Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers— ) 

Office and professional workers (Independent Workers 
Union). Production and maintenance workers (UAW- 
CIO). Pattern shop workers (Pattern Makers’ League 
of North America-AFL) (Budd Field Employees Inde- 
pendent Union) 

Wage adjustments for salaried workers earning under 
$300/mo. (UAW-CIO) 

Approved by Chicago WSB 

(Machinists Union of Tool and Fie Makers—AFL) 

(UAW-CIO) 

(UAW-CIO) 

(UAW-CIO) 

2 earns granted in February are included (UAW- 


Retroactive 1/28/46. Agreement covers all other Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite Co. plants including 800 workers at 
Owen-Dyneto plant at Syracuse, N. Y. (UAW-CIO) 

Hourly and piece-rate workers in Shoemaker plant and in 
service and marine divisions. Retroactive 2/4/46 
(UAW-CIO) 

Approved by Detroit WSB (UAW-CIO) 

Adjustment wage rate inequalities, improved vacation 
pay, overtime rates, equal pay for men and women, 
checkoff union dues, preference job transfers and pro- 
motions by seniority.Contract runs 2 yrs.; wage rates on 
general basis cannot be renegotiated for 1 yr. Retro- 
active payment 13144¢¢/hr. to those working between 
11/7/45 and ratification date. Average hourly rate in- 
creased from $1.20/hr. to $1.3814/hr. (Detroit area); 
$1.12 to $1.3014 (national basis). Note: new rate at 
Ford $1.39/hr.; at Chrysler $1.3214. Ratification by 
union locals pending (UAW-CIO) 

None less than 10¢/hr. (UAW-AFL) 

Retroactive 3/4/46. (UAW-CIO) 

(UAW-CIO) 

stew additional to be settled by arbitration. (UAW- 


Effective 3/5/46. (UAW-CIO) 

(UAW-CIO) 

9¢/hr. retroactive 1/1/46; balance effective 2/25/46. 
Maintenance of membership, dues checkoff, new vaca- 
tion provisions (UAW-CIO) 

Retroactive 2/11/46; 9¢/hr. of increase retroactive from 
10/1/45 to 2/11/46 (UAW-CIO) 

In conformity with General Motors agreement. Salaried 
workers given choice of 15% salary increase or shifting 
to the 1814 ¢/hr. rate. Both increases retroactive to six 
weeks prior to ratification date. (UAW-CIO) 


April, 1946 


Company 


United Stove Company 


Communications 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 


pany 
*Bell Telephone Company of Pennsyl- 
vanla 


New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 


New York Telephone Company 


*Western Union Telegraph Company... 


Western Union Telegraph Company.... 


Wisconsin Telephone Company......... 


Bell Telephone System................ 
(all companies) 


Electrical 
Detroit Edison Company.............. 


Electronics Manufacturers Association. . 


Universal Electric Company.......... 

Penn Machine Company.............. 

*General Cable Corporation (all plants) . 

General Electric Company............. 
(50 plants) 


Flood City Brass and Electric Company 


Pennsylvania Transformer Company.... 

Rockwell Manufacturing Company (for- 
merly Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Company) 

Sperry Gyroscope Company............ 

*Square 1) Company.< ss... 0. --000-- 

*Warren City Manufacturing Company. 

Western Electric Company, Inc......... 
(21 plants) 

Westinghouse Airbrake Company....... 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation...... 


Meat Packing 
Royal Packing Company.............. 


Stark, Wetzel & Company............. 


See page 140 for footnotes. 
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Amount of 


Location 


Increase 
Logansport, Ind. 10¢-15¢/hr. 
Lansing, Mich. Sone 
Detroit, Mich. 18% ¢/hr. 
Warren Township,| 1814¢/hr. 
Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 15.04% 
(average) 
Detroit, Mich. 18% ¢/hr. 
ae ee “$2/wk. up” 
Pennsylvania $3-$8 /wk. 
New England $5-$8 /wk. 
$5-$7 /wk. 
New York City $5-$7 /wk. 
Hartford, Conn. 10% 
Various (See 
remarks) 
Milwaukee, Wis. $5-$8/wk. 
Various 17.6¢/hr. 
Detroit, Mich. 1244 ¢/hbr. 
New York City 20% 
Johnstown, Pa. 1814 ¢/hr. 
Various 18% 
Various 184 ¢/hbr. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 181% ¢/hr. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 18% ¢/hr. 
Great Neck, L. L., 10¢/hr. 
NaN 
Detroit, Mich. 18¢/hr. 
Cleveland, Ohio 18% ¢/hr. 
New York City and 18.2% 
Northern N. J. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 1844 ¢/hbr. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 10% 
(approx.) 
St. Louis, Mo. 16¢/hr. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 16¢/hr. 


Number 
Affected 


1,000 
485 
800 


600 


700 


6,000 


24,000 
(incl. 
12,000 
oper- 
ators) 
2,700 


100 


60,000 


(See 
remarks) 


150,000 


3,000 


4,000 


100,000 


2,000 
5,000 
1,100 

500 


17,200 


9,000 
1,425 


100 


Remarks 


New hourly minimum 75¢. (UAW-CIO) 
a hobe by Detroit WSB 

(UAW-CIO) 

(UAW-CIO) 


Salaried workers. Increases wage earners and piece rate 
workers announced in February. Approved Detroit 
WSB (UAW-CIO) 

Work incentive plan inaugurated. (UAW -CIO) 


New York City operators of long-lines department 


Maintenance and installation workers. No wage in- 
creases before 2/17/47. (Federation of Telephone 
Workers of Pennsylvania—Independent) 

Plant and traffic employees. 

Clerical workers, supervisors and operators. Retroactive 
2/1/46. (International Brotherhood of Telephone 
Workers; New England Federation of Telephone Oper- 
ators; Revenue Accountant Associates) 

Clerical workers in New York City area. ended 
agreement supersedes contract of 2/26/46. (Union of 
Telephone Workers—Independent) 

$40,000 being distributed 2/26/46 for work from 
11/14/43 to 12/29/45 as previously directed by WLB. 
(Commercial Telegraphers Union—AFL) 

$31,000,000 distributed in retroactive wage increases to 
nonunion and AFL employees as a result of recent nego- 
tiations. (Commercial Telegraphers Union—AFL). 

Similar payments to 7,000 CIO being held up pending 
iota ce (American Communications Association— 

Two thirds of 1,800 plant dept. workers and 40% of 
traffic dept. workers will receive maximum increase. 
(Telephone Guild of Wisconsin) 

Nationwide strike of longlines operators avoided after 
compromise settlement by United States Conciliation 
Service on 3/8/46. (National Federation of Telephone 
Workers and affiliates) 


Effective 4/1/46. Makes total hourly increase since 
10/15/45, 18.8¢/hr. New average wage rate $1.4314¢/ 
hr. (Utility Workers’ Organizing Committee—CIO) 

Minimum starting rate 75¢/hr. 6 paid holidays; 2 hrs. off 
on Election Day and vacations with pay (IBEW-AFL) 


(UEW-CIO) 


6 paid holidays, 2 wks. vacation after 5 yrs. (IBEW-AFL) 

Hourly paid workers in 16 states. Retroactive pay to 
1/1/46 on basis of 10¢/hr. to workers earning less than 
$1.00/hr.; 10% to those earning more than $1.00/hr. 
Increase will also be given to 30,000 other union and 
non-union workers receiving less than $5,000/yr. 
(UEW-CIO) 

10¢/hr. retroactive to 1/23/46 

Contract expires 9/1/47. Union recently supplanted 
UEW-CIO. (UAW-AFL) 


Also a fund equal to 5¢/hr. to be distributed in May. 
Paid vacation plan for veterans (United Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers—CIO) 
14¢/hr. also granted which is to be used as a fund to 
eliminate future pay inequities (UEW-CIO) 

Salaried workers given flat raise of $25/mo. (UEW-CIO) 

Increase equals approx. 17.6¢ per hr. (Western Electric 
Employees Ass’n affiliate of National Federation of 
Telephone Workers) 

Company is not connected with the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. (UEW-CIO) Bt 

To white collar workers as a percentage merit increase. 
Increase to be added to minimum and maximum code 
ranges of 12/31/45. (Ass’n of Westinghouse Salaried 
Employees) 


Conforms to national pattern set by WSB. Last inde- 
pendent St. Louis meat packing company to settle wage 
issue. (Butchers, Sausage Workers and Packinghouse 
Employees’ Union—AFL) ‘ : 

Retroactive 1/26/46. In conformity with new wage pat- 
tern set by WSB. An increase also granted salaried em- 
ployees. (Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen-AFL) 
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Amount of 
Increase 


14¢/hr. 


Remarks 


Company Location 


$$ eee 
Retroactive 1/28/46, subject to gov’t subsidies to com- 
pany. 40 ie sib time and 14 for overtime. (Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America-AFL , 

(Butchers, plage Makers and Packinghouse Employ- 
ees’ Union—AFL) , 

Increase ordered by WSB after fact-finding board report. 
5¢ of increase to be absorbed by companies; remaining 
11¢ is subject to price relief. Retroactive 1/26/46—the 
day the gov’t took over the plants. (United Packing- 
house Workers-CIO) (Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America—AFL) 

Increase conforms to national pattern set by WSB for 
“big five” meat packing companies. 14¢/hr. of increase 
had been granted in interim agreement made recently. 
(Packinghouse Employees Union) 


Tobin Packing Company.............. Rochester, N. Y. 


4 cold storage plants.................. St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicago, Ill. 


10¢/hr. 
16¢/hr. 


5 major meat packing companies........ 
Armour, Cudahy, Morrell, Swift and 
ilson companies) 


51 meatpacking and slaughtering compa-| St. Louis, Mo, area 
nies 


Metals and Metal Products 
Aetna Standard Engineering Company..| Ellwood City, Pa.; 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Akron, Ohio 


1814 ¢/hbr. (USA-CIO) 


Bridgewater Machine Company....... 
Atlantic Foundry Company.......... 
Burger Iron Company............... 
Albion Malleable Iron Company........ 
Alloy Cast Steel Company............. 
Aluminum Company of America........ 


1814 ¢/hr. (USA-CIO) 


Akron Standard Mold Company...... | 


Detroit, Mich. 
Marion, Ohio 
Le! Kensington, 

a. 


(International Molders and Foundry Workers—AFL) 
(USA-CIO) : 

Unionized salaried employees. Represents total increase 
since 12/1/45 


18.2 : 
Seabee. 
20¢/hr. 

(average) 


American Brake Shoe Company (Ameri- 
can Manganese Steel Foundry division) | 
Chicago Malleable Castings Company. 
Bliss and Laughlin Company......... 
Allied Steel Castings Company....... 
Standard Railway Equipment Company 
Limbert (George B.) Company........ 
Weller (B. I.) Company............. 
Indiana Forge Company............. 
American Brake Shoe Company........ 
(American Manganese Steel Foundry 
division) 


Chicago area 1814 ¢/hbr. (USA-CIO) 


Los Angeles, Calif. 18144¢/hr. 914 ¢/hr. retroactive 1/1/46. (USA-CIO) 


American Brake Shoe Company........ Los Angeles, Calif. | 18}4¢/hr. (USA-CIO) 
(Ramapo Ajax Division) 3 5 : . P 
*American Can Company.............. Chicago, Ill. area 18% ¢/hr. Two plants in ei one in Joliet; four in Maywood— 
Proviso. (USA-CIO) 
American Can Company............... Cincinnati, Ohio 1814 ¢/hbr. Two New Jersey plants received 1344¢/hr. increase re- 


troactive 2/4/46; one Baltimore plant grants 184 ¢/hr. 
increase to 700 employees. (USA-CIO) 

Similar increase given workers at Page plant, Monessen, 
Pa. (USA-CIO) 

Five other plants in Pa., Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois in- 
cluded in agreement. (USA-CIO) 

Minimum wage now 9234 ¢/hr. No strike clause. Some 
workers get 234 ¢/ increase retroactive 12/25/43 to cor- 
rect inequalities. (USA-—CIO) 


Newark, N. J. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Granite City, Mo. 
Newport, Ohio 


American Chain and Cable Company... 
American Steel Foundries 


1834 ¢/hr. 
1844 ¢/hr. 
2114 ¢/hr. 


2,500 


2,000 
(total) 


Andrews Steel Company............. t 
Newport Rolling Mill Company....... 


Athenia Steel Company................} Clifton, N. J. 400 | (USA-CIO) 
*Babcock & Wilcox Tube Company..... Beaver Falls, Pa, 3,600 | (USA-CIO) 
Badenhausen Corporation..............| Bristol, Pa. 275 | (USA-CIO) 
*Baldwin Locomotive Works........... Lewistown, Pa. 2,500 | (USA-CIO) 


(Standard Steel Works Division) 
Bethlehem Steel Company........... 
Rustless Iron and Steel Corporation... 
Eastern Stainless Steel Corporation... 


Baltimore area 


184 ¢/hr. 18,000 | (USA-C1O) 


Biggs Boiler Company.................| Akron, Ohio 1814 ¢/hr. 125 | (USA-CIO) 
Buda Railroad Equipment Company....| Harvey, Ill. 18% ¢/hr. 1,500 | 944 ¢/hr. of increase retroactive 1/21/46. (USA-CIO) 
Buffalo Brake Steam Company 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


1844 ¢/hr. 300 | (USA-CIO) 


(Acme Steel and Malleable Iron Works 
Division) 
Chicago Bridge and Iron Company 
(Greenville plant) 
City Plating and Manufacturing Com- 


Chicago, Ill. 


18}4 ¢/hr. 500 


por eh: 2/18/46. 10% increase granted in August 


St. Louis, Mo. 


15¢/hr. 215 | More liberal vacation allowances. (Metal Polishers’ 


and Buffers’ Union—AFL) 


*Columbian Bronze Corporation..... Freeport, L. L., 10% 385 | 6 paid holidays; new vacation plan (3 AFL unions— 
; ; N.Y: Molders, Machinists and Metal Polishers) 

*Columbia Steel Equipment Company... Philadelphia, Pa. 18% ¢/hr. 90 | 914 ¢/hr. retroactive to 1/1/46 

*Continental Can Company............ Chicago, Ill. ~ 1814 ¢/hr. 4,500 | Retroactive 2/25/46. Similar increase at Wheeling and 


Warwood plants announced; also 1 Baltimo lant. 
(USA-CIO) imore plant 


Copco Steel & Engineering Company. . Detroit, Mich. 18 hr. 375 | 914 t tive 1 A- 
G ses M Sheet Metal Company........ seeks (approx. EES ee oe cn 
total) 
*Copperweld Steel Company........... Glassport, Pa. 18% ¢/hr. 1,100 | Increase retroactive 1/21/46; 914 ¢/hr. retroactive from 


8/18/45 to 1/21/46, Also 150 salaried employees will 
receive 15% if pay is less than $5,000/yr, (USA-CIO) 
914 ¢/hr. retroactive 1/1/46. (USA-CIO) 


Copperweld Steel Company 
See page 140 for footnotes. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


18% ¢/hr. 1,600 
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Company Location 
a el 
Crane Company, The................. Chicago, Ill. 
Crucible Steel Castings Company....... Chester, Pa. 
Deemer Steel Castings Company........ Chester, Pa. 
Detroit Stoker Company............... Monroe, Mich, 


dione stare feitt Heading Pa. 


Eastern Machine Screw Corporation....]| New Haven, Conn, 


Edgewater Steel Company............. Oakmont, Pa. 
*Emsco Derrick and Equipm’t Company| Los Angeles, Cal. 
Evans Products Company............. Detroit, Mich. 
Federal PIM COMPANYwus.cd. she deem & Baltimore, Md. 
*Firth Sterling Steel Company......... McKeesport, Pa. 
*Florence Pipe Company.............. Trenton, N. J. 
General Metal Products Company...... Akron, Ohio 


Geneva Steel Plant.................. Provo, Utah 
HCOIZIOV OUALEV cadmcwit an coree medal t « 

Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Company..... Milwaukee, Wis. 
Grabler Manufacturing Company....... Cleveland, Ohio 
*Greer Steel Company................. Cleveland, Ohio 


Grove City Brass and Bronze Company.| Sharon, Pa. 


International Piston Ring Company...} Cleveland, Ohio 
Kerotest Manufacturing Company...... Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ladel Conveyor & Manufacturing] Cleveland, Ohio 
Company 
Lockhart Iron and Steel Company...... McKees Rocks, Pa. 
*Lukens Steel Company............... Coatesville, Pa. 
Mahon (R. C.) Company.............. Detroit, Mich. 
Marion Steam Shovel Company........ Marion, Ohio 
Monroe Steel Castings Company........ Monroe, Mich. 
Nordberg Manufacturing Company..... Milwaukee, Wis. 
National Rubber Machinery Company..| Akron, Ohio 
Oliver Iron & Steel Corporation........ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Oster Manufacturing Company........ Cleveland, Ohio 


Patterson Foundry & Machine Company] East Liverpool, O. 
*Peerless Steel Equipment Company....| Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corpora-| Los Angeles, Cal. 


tion (East Los Angeles plant) 


Phillips Mine and Supply Company..... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
soo Corporation...| McKeesport and 

Glassport, Pa. 

Homestead Valve M’facturing Company| Coraopolis, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Steel Foun 


Standard Steel Spring Company........ New Castle, Pa. 

*Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Company..... Norristown, Pa. 
(American Equipment Division) 

Reynolds Metals Company............. Various 

Rotary Electric Steel Company......... Detroit, Mich. 

Scaife Company (steel fabricating) ...... Oakmont, Pa. 

The W. J. Schoenberger Company;......| Cleveland, Ohio 

*Smith (John E.) Sons Company........| Buffalo, N. Y 


Standard Brake & Shoe Foundry Compan 


Standard Steel Spring Company........ Gary, Ind. 
*Steel Sales Corporation............. : 

Marsh (James P.) Corporation........ Chicago, Ill. 
Wilson Steel and Wire Company...... 

Kelly Steel Works, Inc............... 


United Engineering and Foundry C’pany| Cleveland, Ohio 


U. 8. Radiator Corporation............ Bristol, Pa. 
(Pacific Steel Boiler Division) 


*U. S. Radiator Corporation........... Detroit, Mich. 


(Detroit plant) 


Vulcan Copper and Supply Company... Cincinnati, Ohio 
Waterbury. Farrel Foundry & Machine} Waterbury, Conn. 


Company 
See page 140 for footnotes. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pace Granite City, Mo. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Amount of 
Increase 


184 ¢/hr. 


1814 ¢/hr. 
18¢/hr. 


181% ¢/hr. 
1814 ¢/hr. 
20¢/hr. 
18% ¢/hr. 
18144 ¢/hr. 
1844 ¢/hr. 
18% ¢/hr. 
18% ¢/hr. 


15¢/hr. 


14% 
(average) 


15¢/hr. 
184 ¢/hr. 


“Slightly 


more” than 


20¢/hr. 
15¢/hr. 


1814 ¢/hr. 
816 ¢/hr. 


1816 ¢/hr. 
1814 ¢/hr. 


184 ¢/hr. 
184 ¢/hr. 


184 ¢/hr. 
1844 ¢/hr. 


1834 ¢/hr. 


1834 ¢/hr. 
18¢/hr. 


1844 ¢/hr. 
1814 ¢/hr. 
18 hr. 
183 6/br. 
184 ¢/br. 


1844 ¢/hr. 
184% ¢/hr. 


Number 


Affected 


7,000 
200 
100 
260 
225 
225 
325 
350 
500 
350 
900 
800 
500 

1,200 
600 

3,500 
760 
450 


1,000 
oe 

125 
"250 


400 
4,000 


500 


1,500 


1,200 


275 
1,900 


240 
168 


125 
500 


125 
6,500 
700 
1,200 
600 


150 
100 


375 


"125 
480 


200 
700 


Remarks 


a a ee 
10¢ of increase retroactive 9/1/45 and balance to 


2/15/46. (USA-CIO) 
(USA-CIO) 
(USA-CIO) 


Hasictre 


914 ¢/hr. retroactive to 1/1/46 (USA-CIO) 


Company security and production standards provisions 
in agreement. (USA-CIO) 

914 ¢ retroactive 1/1/46 (USA-CIO) 

9% ie retroactive 1/1/46 

(USA-CIO) 

(USA-CIO) 

(USA-CIO) 

914 ¢/hr. retroactive to 1/1/46 (USA-—CIO) 

(USA-CIO) 

914 ¢/hr. retroactive for work from 1/1/46 to 2/15/46. 
(USA-CIO) 

(AFL) 


New job classification plan. 65¢/hr. retroactive from 
7/1/44 to 10/12/45; 10% retroactive increase on 1945 
vacation pay. Equal pay for equal work. 79¢/hr. min. 
hourly rate. (Fabricated Metal Workers Union—AFL) 

(USA-CIO) 

(USA-CIO) 


(International Ass’n of Machinists—District 54) 


916¢/hr. additional for work between 1/1/46 and 
2/15/46. No-strike clause. (USA-—CIO) 

(USA-CIO) x 
Announcement includes subsidiary companies: By-Prod- 
ucts Corporation and Lukenweld, Inc. (USA-CIO) 
Increase includes a lump sum payment on return to 
work. (USA-CIO) 


Production and office employees. Will negotiate an addi- 
tional 344 eee, if OPA allows increase in price of steel. 
(USA-CIO) 


ms eodien to 10¢/hr. increase granted 12/1/45. (USA- 


) 

(USA-CIO) : é 

Union waived 914 ioe retroactive pay clause in settle- 
ment. (USA-—CIO) 

(USA-CIO) 

(USA-CIO) 

914 ¢/hr. retroactive 1/1/46 (USA-CIO) eh: 
2,000 employees at Elizabeth, N. J. plant get similar 
raise. (CIO) 


(USA-CIO) 


914 ¢/hr. retroactive 1/1/46 (USA-CIO) 


Production workers in plants at St. Louis, Louisville, 
Glendale, L. I., New York City, Richmond, Va.— 
3¢/hr. more than previously announced. 

914 ¢/hr. of increase retroactive 1/1/46. (USA-CIO) 

(USA-CIO) 

(USA-CIO) 

(USA-CIO) : ’ 

10¢ of increase effective immediately ; 834 ¢ effective when 
OPA approves or rejects company application for price 
increase. (USA—-CIO)—Minimum wage now 55¢/hr. 

(USA-CIO) 


(USA-CIO) 
(USA-CIO) 
(USA-CIO) 
914 ¢/hr. retroactive 1/1/46 (USA-CIO) 


(USA-CIO) . 
(USA-CIO) 
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Company Location Amonst of pe 
*Wood (Allan) Steel Company.........| Conshohocken, Pa. | 1834¢/hr. | 1,600 
*Worth Steel Company. ie vale oo Se oneass Claymont, Del. — 1814 ¢/hbr. ,035 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company...| Youngstown, Ohio | 18}4¢/hr. 600 
Rubber, Rubber Products 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corporation..... Tonawanda, N. Y.| 18}4¢/hr. 1,500 
United States Rubber Company...... 28,700 
Goodrich (B. F.) Company........... Various 18} ¢/hr. 19,000 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. 26,000 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company. . 25,400 
Textiles, Allied Industries A 
*Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company..... Thompsonville, $5/wk. 130 
Conn. (general) 
S. Blechman and Sons, Inc............. New York City $6/wk. 200 
Dolores Dress Company..............- Hornell, N. Y. $3-$5/wk. nh oe 
Norristown Magnesia and Asbestos Com-| Norristown, Pa. 12¢/hr. 250 
pany 
*North Carolina Finishing Company.. Salisbury, N. C. 12¢/hr. 1,200 
North Carolina Fabrics Company..... (average) (total) 
Oakes Company scceteiin.o oecrmcis ce ee Bloomfield, N. J. 10¢/hr. 225 
Blouse and skirt manufacturers......... New York City 10% 20,000 
5 employer associations................ New York City- 7%-8.6% 60,000 
(22,000 dress shops) Metropolitan area 
*Philadelphia Upholstery firms......... Philadelphia, Pa, 15¢/hr. 1,000 
Miscellaneous 
Akron Printing Employers’ Association. .| Akron, Ohio 20¢/hr. 150 
(15 printing plants) 
American Bakeries Company.........., Houston, Texas 5¢-12¢/hr. 
American Steam Laundry.............. Cincinnati, Ohio 5¢/hr. 64 
Associated General Contractors....... St. Louis, Mo. area] 10¢/hr. 
Master Builders Association.......... 1244 ¢/hr. 900 
25¢/hr. (total) 
; ; 10¢/hr. 900 
*Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company..... Birmingham, Ala. axed fi. a 
10¢/hr, 
Aurora City Lines: i jacdvsc< ey ees accs } 
Aurora and Elgin Interurban Lines... . Chicago area 6¢/hr. 100 
Bilin City imesnedel<.cactss.« ogo. ts 
Beals and Selkirk Trunk Company...... Wyandotte, Mich. 15¢/hr. 


See page 140 for footnotes. 


Remarks 


(USA-ClO) 

Unionized Macks rated clerical workers 9% /hr. for 
work from 1/1/46 to 2/15/46. Salaried clerical workers 
on occupations eligible for union membership will be 
paid an additional $32/mo. (USA—CIO) 


Increase includes interim raise last November. Follows 
pattern set by ‘““Big-Four” agreement with United Rub- 
ber Workers Union of America-CIO ™ ; 

Approved by WSB 3/13/46; approval of 41 union locals 
pending. Increase can be used as basis for price increase 
request to OPA. Double time for Sunday and holiday 
work. 12¢/hr. retroactive 11/1/45. Correction of wage 
rate inequities on plant-by-plant basis. Big-Four 
agreement did not cover 30 hr. basic work week de- 
mand, office and plant protection personnel, Canadian 
plants. (United Dabber Workers Union of America- 
CIO) 


Increase of min. and max. rates by at least $5. Min. 
rate of $28/wk. Union shop; dues check-off ; group in- 
surance at 2% of payroll. Retroactive 11/1/45. (United 
Office and Professional Workers of America-—ClO 

(Wholesale and Warehouse Workers Union-CI0) 

Further arbitration on other issues CLG wr 

Vacation and holiday provisions; closed shop; check-off 
of union dues; hospital and insurance plan to be paid by 
Company. Wage reopening clause after 6 months. 
(Textile Workers Union—CIO) rte 

65¢/hr. min. wage instead of 55¢. Wage provisions may 
be reopened on 30 days’ notice. (Textile Workers 
Union-CI0) : 

Add’l1 10¢/hr. increase after 4 to 8 mos. Group insurance 
and hospitalization paid by employer. 6 paid holidays; 
vacations of 1 to 2 wks/yr. Time and 4 for Sat. work; 
double time Sundays. Time and }4 for work over 8 hrs. 
5¢/hr. and 10¢/hr. premiums for second and third 
shifts respectively. Closed shop; check-off of union 
dues. Contract runs to 2/1/48 with wage reopening 
clause twice a year. (Textile Workers Union—CIO) 

2_separate contracts to blouse and skirt workers. 
Time and piece workers affected. Covers employees in 
250 skirt shops; 245 blouse shops. (International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union—AFL) er 

Arbitration award to dressmakers. Affects additional 
15,000 workers in Eastern states. OPA permission to 
be sought to include increased labor costs in price ceil- 
ings. Increases equivalent to $6/wk. for cutters, $4/wk. 
for sample cutters and $3/wk. for floor workers. 344% 
payroll contribution to health and vacation fund. 
(International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union—AFL) 

Retroactive 2/7/46. New min. rate 70¢/hr. Contract 
contains re-opening clause on wage provisions (Textile 
Workers Union-CI0O) 


(Printing Pressmen’s Union—AFL) 


Vacation P y on termination of employment—“begin- 
ner period”’ reduced from 60 to 45 days. (United Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Employees of 
America—CI0O) 

Workers in laundry department. 
International Union—AFL) 

( ourneymen iron workers 


(Laundry Workers 


Foremen iron workers 

Foremen iron workers—eastside 

Effective 5/1/46 

Bricklayers. Retroactive 2/25/46 

Women 

Men 

40 hr. wk. after 800 hrs.’ work in previous 6 mos. Double 
time for Sunday if not regular work day. Double time 
for 7th day of work. 5¢/hr. premium for work between 
6 P.M. and 6 A.M. (United Retail, Wholesale and 
Dept. Store Employees of America—CIO) 


Bus drivers. Retroactive to 1/1/46 
Retroactive 2/1/46. Bonuses, holiday pay and health 


and welfare funds adjusted. (International Fur & 
Leather Workers Union—CIO) 
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Company Location ig attoeta oan Remarks 

*Bendix Aviation Corporation..... Baltimore, Md (See 1,400 | Amoun i i 
pose ear a e— San eae cries eae Dai , . ‘ t of increases not specified but based on rates 
(Radio division plants) Remarks) paid for same skills in other industries and sections, in- 
*Bendix Aviation Corporation.......... South Bend, Ind. 18¢/hr. 4,500 saben dia ae gh re Earlene ele) 


(Bendix Products Division) ~- 
Boston Conference of Steamship Operat-| Boston, Mass. 


85¢/d 
ors and Contracting Stevedores sapeee 


300 | Boston pier employees. Watchmen now receive $7 /day; 
gatemen received $7.50. Retroactive to 10/1/45. Ap- 
proval of WSB required. Time and % for Saturday 


work, not retroactive. (International Longshoremen’s 


Assn.—AFL) 
Brooklyn agile, shes «cee cs aw cae hace Brooklyn, N. Y. 13% Editorial and commercial employees. Minimum wage 
head as Pe an, oe newspapers. (American 
. 4 ‘ ewspaper Guild— 
Builders Hxchange segs sank cctee oes tees Pe an Orne 10¢/hr. ee eet gil see tae bade poate et and 
a : 3 » Ohi ighway construction. New hourly rate $1.65. 
*Building Trades Employers’ Ass’n..... Cleveland, Ohio 12% ¢/hr. Workers in 17 construction Gratien -wacuanteta and 
steamfitters not included. Approved by WSB. (Cleve- 
: ¢ land Building Trades Council) 
Campbell Soup Company.............. Chicago, Il. nee Reo 4,000 | (Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied Workers—CIO) 
Chicago—Calumet District Transit Com-| ............ 17% 5 day wk. will require 50 additional drivers. (Amal- 
pany gamated Assn. of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
: : Coach Employees of America—AFL) 
Consolidated Paper Company.......... Monroe, Mich. 10¢/hr. oe 19%, increase to piece workers. (United Paper 
orkers 
*Corn Products Refining Company..... Chicago, III. 1744 ¢/hr. Increase based on average straight-time hourly rates. 
(Pekin fey : 1 (average) (Grain Processors Union—AFL) 
Corn Products Refining Company....... Chicago, Ill. 15% ¢/hr. 1,500 | Increase based on 40 hrs. in a 48 hr. wk.; time and 4 
(Argo plant) paid for last 8 hours of week. (Oil Workers Inter- 
; : national Union—CIO) 
*Detroit Street Railways, Department of} Detroit, Mich, 13¢/hr. 1,900 | Additional 2¢/hr. bonus. Effective until 2/28/47. 
: Increase goes to maintenance workers 
Dunn Sulphite and Paper Company.....| Port Huron, Mich. 5¢/hr. Retroactive 11/5/45 for employees on payroll since 
2/21/46. Add’l 10¢/hr. effective in each job classifica- 
tion asit goes on 40 hr. wk. Time and % for Sunday work 
Wal Gorporation, 2G sess vel ihs, ois Oss Milwaukee, Wis. 15¢/hr. 2,000 | 5% wartime bonus discontinued. Hospital benefit plan. 
Salaried employees also to receive increases. 
*First National Stores, Inc............. Hartford, Conn. 12¢/hr. } 300 | Warehouse job classifications 
(Hartford Division) $5/wk. Transportation department workers. 2 yr. contract. 
(International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Drivers-AFL) (Grocers, Bakers, 
and Laundry Drivers and Helpers—AFL) 
First Wisconsin National Bank......... Milwaukee, Wis. 12% 700 | Minimum salary rates $101/mo. except for apprentices. 
(average) Retroactive to 11/1/45. $30,000 to pension fund. (Asso- 
ciated Unions of America—Bank Employees Local 25) 
General Industries Company........... Elyria, Ohio 15¢/hr. (Mechanics Educational Society of America) and 
(International Chemical Workers Union—AFL) 
Hershey Chocolate Corporation......... Hershey, Pa. 16% ¢/hr. 3,000 | (International Union of Bakers & Confectioners-AFL) 
Indianapolis Railways, Inc............. Indianapolis, Ind. 15¢/hr. Peres Average hourly wage is now $1.05—5-day, 40-hr. wk. 
Approval of WSB required. (Amalgamated Assn. of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees) 
Johns-Manville Corporation............ Waukegan, Ill. 13% ¢/hr. a hl 
Johnson & Sona. 4 Pe ee et et a nine t 1,600 | Men 
ing divisi mre re omen 
ep telopelmah N ee to 40 hr. wk. Retroactive 12/17/45 (TWUA- 
ie Gate Spee Tee earning less Daren Cock 7 
arnt. pargtsitet Kearny, N. J. 234 ¢/hr. 600 | 5¢/hr. of increase retroactive to 1/45. Contract runs 
Bopper Coke Company, price li to 7/31/47. Wage conditions can be reopened when 
work week drops below 48 hrs. (United Gas, Coke and 
Mime tae Bibi ated Union-CI0) | me 
Leyden Motor Coach Company......... Chicago, Ill. 15% 40 | Bus drivers. Service to 10 towns in Chicago area | 
LOTR ates. Baltimore, Md. 15 900 | Union and nonunion hourly paid workers. Increase in- 
oe deer orators» receee eel cludes one given last summer. Approval of WSB neces- 
ays Unites ecomincd eyn are eet ae, 
York Cit $3-$4/wk. 1,200 | Death benefits ranging up to $4,000. Accident and hea 
ne TN ge bl Sach ae dar nadia ie Dia = tarps ip of ‘ insurance. (Hotel and Restaurant Employees Inter- 
Pgs ee) : Ret 
k Cit 10¢/hr. 7,500 ull-time and many part-time wage earners. Retro- 
Arpt TE OZ 0.» LOG hia 8 a0 8 « Ciacea 2 ie active 2/1/46. (United Retail, Wholesale and Depart- 
ment ye Eeeplovoes bt eeeaiy hae “ 
i h 15¢/hr. Services Fairmont, Parkersburg, Clarksburg, Morgan- 
*Monongahela Power Company. ....... wie ott oe a e/a town. Retroactive 1/1/46 (Utility Workers Union— 
CIO) 
i i ilan- i 33 300 | Minimum salaries of $2,200 for professional workers; 
Aisha Eateries Jewish Philan-| New York City % $1,450 for clerks. (Social Service Employees Union) 
ol i Tinton Me ee ee ee Wood River, Il. 15¢/hr. 4,391 | Employees earning $1 /hr. or less. 15% to employees 
(Wes C. ‘tridge Co lant) earning more than $1/hr. (9 AFL craft unions; Inter- 
a ee national Assn, of Machinists) | : 
Packard Manufacturing Corporation.... Indianapolis, Ind. 10¢/hr. Unit production bonus in addition to increase. (USA- 
(Automatic music devices) CIO). ‘ f $2,500 io tatraclore: 
Princeton University........--+++se005 Princeton, N. J. | swe cs ee New minimum salaries of $2,500/yr. instr ; 


$3,500 for assistant professors; $500 addition to mem- 
bers of faculty and administrative staff earning more 
than $3,000. Tuition fee increased from $450 to $500 
for academic year. 


See page 140 for footnotes. 
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Company Location 


*Public Works Department............ 


Scranton, Pa. 
(City Council) 


Ralston-Purina Company.............. 
Refrigerator Products Corporation...... 


Rochester Brewers Exchange........... 
(4 companies) 


Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc....| Various 


Local 234 Transport Workers Union—CIO} Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


University of Pennsylvania............. 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel...............-- 
War Department (United States) 
Weis Manufacturing Company 


Monroe, Mich. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company..| New Haven, Conn. 
siieleatusias Cleveland, Ohio 


Cleveland newspaper publishers 


*13 Detroit bakery operators....... ....| Detroit, Mich., 


area 


Detroit dairy products dealers.......... Detroit, Mich. 


Employérigroupsix..-seeaces saiienie cee 
Department stores 
Industrial plante)25. 2. saee oy cel tee 

Government-owned shipyards.......... Various 


150 linen supply and hotel laundry plants| New York City 


*5 Loop office building operators Chicago, IIl. 


Municipal government of New York City] New York City 


Privately owned shipyards 


*§ Plumbing contracting firms 


Shipping employers 


Trucking contractors 


Canton, Ohio 


1Includes salary-increase announcements 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Rochester, N. Y. 
*Tiona Petroleum Company............ Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York City 


see oes Washington, D. C. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Amount of Number 
jorbo Affected 


(Not speci- 300 
fied) 


5¢/hr. 225 
15¢/hr. 25 
$7 /wk. 700 
18% 250 
21¢/hr. to 3,000 
38¢/hr. 
10% 
10% 
$1.50—$3.00 2,100 
per week (total) 
12¢/hr. 300,000 
(average) 
184 ¢/hr. S's 
ae 6,000 
$14.02/wk. bois 
$15.02/wk. Sam 
$2.50/wk. 
(See 
remarks) 
18¢/hr. 1,700 


10¢/hr. 
18¢/hr. 400,000 
15% 5,000 
714 ¢-27 ¢/hr.|“‘Several 
. ae aes 
e’ployees 
(See * 0 
remarks) 
18¢/hr. 
(See 150 
remarks) 
25¢/hr. 5,000 


10¢-20¢/hr. 425 


April, 1946 


Remarks 


Overtime and paid vacation allowances. To ash and gar- 
bage collectors. $1,000 available for immediate distri- 
bution to workers by City Council. (Public Works 
Employees Union— a : 

Supplants annual 6% bonus. Minimum hourly rate now 
$1.05. (Flour, Feed and Cereal Workers-AFL 

$1.30/hr. for household service work, $1.50/hr. for com- 
mercial work and $1.90 for installation and servicing. 
(Pipefitters Union—AFL) 

Retroactive 11 pies Contract runs to 4/1/47. (Brew- 
ery Workers Union—AFL) 6 : ‘ 
Time and }% for Saturday work. 2 additional paid holi- 
days making total of 9. Liberalized sick leave plan. 

International Oil Workers Union—CIO ; 

Retroactive 1/1/46; first contract with union 2¢/hr. 
increase each yr. up to 5 and 1¢/hr. thereafter up to 10 
yrs.; 4¢/hr. more to night workers; 6¢/hr. to 3rd shift 
workers. (International Assn. of Machinists—Inde- 


ndent 

(Gnited Office and Professional Workers Union—CIO) 
nion employees. Increase in line with recent increase to 
a workers, school’s faculty and administrative 
officers 

Salary increases and new basic wage scales for culinary, 
engineering, maintenance, housekeeping and front serv- 
ice depts. Expires 5/31/48. N. Y. Hotel Trades Council 

Ungraded employees at arsenals, quartermaster and 
signal corps depots throughout U. 8. Effective 4/14/46. 
Minimum hourly wage 55¢/hr. 

(United Paper Workers—CIO) 

5-day, 40—hr. wk. 

Day work 

Night work ed 
Printing pressmen. (Cleveland Newspaper Printing 
Pressmen’s Union—AFL) 

53 other bakeries in area accept similar terms. Drivers 
base pay becomes $12.50; $5.00 increase in guaranteed 
minimum makes total now $50/wk. Retroactive to 
1/1/46. (Teamsters Union—AFL) 

WSB approval necessary before request to OPA for price 
increases, ation of contract and n 
remain to be settled. Agreement prohibits production 
workers and drivers further increases before 6/1/47. 

United Dairy Workers-CIO) and (Dairy Workers 
nion—AFL) 

Hospitalization and sick benefits. 5¢/hr. additional for 
insurance fund. To painters, covering several con- 
tracts. (9 AFL painter locals) 

Increase effective 3/18/46. Same increase in privately 
owned shipyards is retroactive 12/4/45. Average in- 
crease is $7.20/wk. on basis of 40 hr. wk. (Industrial 
Grin of Marine & Shipbuilding Workers of America— 

7% increase granted November, 1945. (Laundry Work- 
ers’ Joint Board of ACWA-CIO) 

Men and women janitors and maintenance workers, 
$18,000 paid in retroactive wages. (Office, Theater and 
Amusement Building Janitors’ Union—AFL 

Carpenters, electricians, painters and plumbers. 7 hr. 
day or 35 hr. wk. with guarantee of 250 working days/ 
yr. $1,800,000 in retroactive pay, some as far back as 
10 yrs.; future rates based on prevailing hourly pay. 
(AFL-various craft unions) 

Increase authorized by Shipbuilding Stabilization Com- 
mission, Retroactive 12/4/45, Increases will amount to 
$160 million annually; $40 million in retroactive pay. 
(Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
of America-—CIO) 

New minimum wage is $1.90/hr. ‘‘No more than time 
and }4 for overtime.’ Employees of 20 other firms still 
on strike. (United Ass’n of Journeymen Pipefitters, 
and Helpers—AFL) 

Longshoremen, car-loaders, other waterfront workers. 
Minimum wage now $1.50/hr. Daily ‘‘shape-ups” 
(assembly of stevedores for selection on work gangs) 
reduced from 3 to 2. (International Longshoremen’s 
Association—AFL) 
rivers, warehousemen and dockmen., 


2/1/46 (AFL) Retroactive 


*Increases not included in February, 1946, announcements 


o-strike issues. 


toque ow 


te » 


